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IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


> Our editor, Msgr. Campbell, has treated 
the new directive from His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII concerning co-educational school 
in his editorial this month. Since this is of 
prime importance to all educators, we 
recommend his treatment highly for a 
clear understanding of just what the Pope 
said. 


APATHY AND... 


Taking their cue from recent develop- 
ments which have led to the reduction in 
the number of communist party members 
in the U. S. to about 8,000; the bad split 
in the leadership of the party resulting 
in the firing of John Gates from the edi- 
torship of the defunct Daily Worker; the 
demise of the Daily Worker; and the 
public revulsion at the treatment of 
Hungary; a good number of people and 
journals have tended to write off the 
communist party as a power in this coun- 
try. They have succeeded to a great ex- 
tent in deluding the general public that 
the communist party has no power in 
any field today and can no longer be 
regarded as a threat to the United States. 

Incidents occur, however, from time 
to time to put the lie to this trend of 
thought and two of them are of particular 
importance to educators. 

Most Rev. Cuthbert M. O’Gara, C.P., 
has suffered as much if not more at the 
hands of the communists than any living 
Catholic prelate. His words, therefore, 
bear particular significance whenever they 
pertain to the communists, their methods 
and our attitude toward them. In a recent 
talk before the annual communion break- 
fast of the Order of Seville, Bishop O’Gara 
scored the apathy currently in vogue 
toward this menace and urged immediate 
action on each and everyone’s part to 
help combat it. In his talk he described 
the threat posed to Catholic schools and 
their faculties thus: 


, .I know that one of the cardinal 
piectien of the Communists is to in- 
iltrate what they are fond of calling 
the spiritual school—the religious school 
—with the spirit of secularism; with 
materialistic ideas. . .since my return 
to this country, I have seen not only 
a lack of sympathy for those who are 
suffering at the hands of the Com- 
munists but also I have observed cer- 
tain dismaying signs which to me point 
directly toward secularism. For exam- 
ple, I was dismayed to discover some 
professors on Catholic campuses who 
are computing the success and excel- 
lence of Catholic education by the 
yardstick of secular scholastic achieve- 
ment—in other words of material prog- 
ress. 


Too many people, of course, do not 
realize that communism essentially works 
through other causes, through well-mean- 
ing people. The desire to excel in the 
academic community by purely mate- 
rialistic standards plays the communist 
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game. Other basic laudable causes such 
as academic freedom, the preservation 
of individual liberty and rights, the pro. 
tection of civil liberties, are oftentimes 
defended by people and agencies which 
carry the underlying principles to ex. 
tremes and play this deadly game to the 
detriment of our well being. 


--- ARCHBISHOP 
COSHING 


Archbishop Richard Cushing of Boston 
is another prelate who is aware of this 
popular attitude toward communism and 
has done something positive about it, 
His action pertains to education and in- 
volves the recent authoritative, definitive 
Masters of Deceit (Henry Holt, New 
York, N. Y., $2.50) by F.B.I. director, 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

For years Archbishop Cushing has 
looked for a book which would serve as 
a textbook for the teaching of com- 
munism in the schools. He has said: 


I have always advocated the teachin 
of communism as an evil in our second- 
ary schools and colleges. We should 
teach it as we teach the evil of sin in 
the moral order, of cancer in the physi- 
cal order. 


In Mr. Hoover’s new book, the Arch- 
bishop has found the means and in a let- 
ter to the publisher he stated: 


It is just the book that I have been 
awaiting. “Masters of Deceit” should 
be read with indignation by every 
American. Mr. Hoover’s book will shoc 
the reader out of his apathy and in- 
difference toward the menace of com- 
munism—the most destructive “ism” 
that ever attempted to dethrone the 
Almighty, rob man of his liberties, and 
conquer the world. 


Copies of the book are currently being 
distributed to all the schools and priests 
of the Archdiocese and the Archbishop 
has offered to distribute the book “with 
my compliments to schools, individuals 
and places where it will do the most 
good” if people will send him the pur- 
chase price for two books with an order. 

Apathy is a deadly vice for the mind 
and soul. In the case of communism it 
can be deadly for the whole man. Educa- 
tors may well emulate Villanova Univer- 
sity and Father Charles McFadden who 
has been teaching a course in communism 
for years, the archdiocese of Boston, and 
the few other leaders in this conflict. To 
know the enemy is to know his weak- 
nesses and to know communism is to pro- 
tect our Faith, our way of life, and our 
selves in the process. Apathy and the 
popular attitude toward communism can 
only be self-defeating in the end. 


GREAT BOOKS COURSE 


Writing in America, Dr. H. G. Fait- 
banks, chairman of the Humanities De- 
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partment, St. Michael’s College, Vermont, 
described in detail an experiment in the 
curriculum which has been intended to 
“estore reading to its primacy among 
the ‘Three R’s.’” 

For the past six years, students at St. 
Michael’s have been offered a three-year 
course, compulsory to all, entitled “The 
Life and Thought of Western Man.” 
This course utilizes 36 recognized classics 
asa “core” for the reading of good litera- 
ture and ranges from Oe¢edipus Rex to 
Death of a Salesman. 

The purpose of the course is reflected 
in the titles of the books but is primarily 
intended to present a picture of the 
sources, the nature, and the status of 
Western Civilization plus to acquaint the 
reader with critical appreciation of the 
multiple art forms, as well as content, of 
poetry and drama, essay and the novel. 

The book program involves the read- 
ing of such classics as the Old Testament, 
Homer's Iliad, The Confessions of St. 
Augustine, De Lege by St. Thomas, and 
Canterbury Tales by Chaucer in the first 
year. The second year ranges from Ma- 
chiavelli to Locke and The Federalist in 
an attempt to present the thought of 
the Renaissance and Enlightenment pe- 
riods. The third year brings the student 
up to date covering such works as 
Thoreau’s Walden, Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto, The papal labor encyclicals, 
and Lewis’ Babbitt. 

There are several. “Forbidden books” 
on this list which are read by episcopal 
permission and under proper supervision. 
Dr. Fairbanks feels that “Because they 
register so precisely the spirit or prob- 
lems of a past age, to omit them, from 
however worthy a motive, would create 
an impassable gap and beget false em- 
phases.” 

For anyone who has gone through the 
science and economic courses at college 
and envied the urbanity of the English 
majors as they refer to Hardy, Melville, 
and Newman, this course represents good 
news and a worthwhile experiment. We 
shall be very interested in seeing the long 
range outcome. 


RESEARCH BY CORRE- 
SPON DENCE 


Faced with the prospect of finding 
suitable material for his term paper, and 
realizing that the rest of his classmates 
would have to write to the colleges and 
universities in this country for their in- 
formation, Joseph Frisch of New York 
City decided that he would research dif- 
ferently. Instead of writing American 
universities, therefore, he wrote to the 
Sorbonne in Paris, Oxford University in 
England, and Moscow University in Rus- 
sia seeking basic information for his paper 
on the similarities between missile guid- 
ance and bird migration. 

On March 25th, the New York Times 
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reported that Mr. Frisch had received an 
answer from Moscow University just two 
months after the paper was submitted. 
Written by the dean of the faculty of 
Biology and Soils at Moscow University, 
the letter referred the student to the book 
Annals of Mathematical Studies of Prince- 
ton University of the U. S. A., 1956, in 
which the topic was fully treated. 

The fact that this student had to write 
to Moscow University halfway around the 
world to find that his reference work was 
located forty miles away at Princeton is 
amusing in a way, but it points out an- 
other aspect of the current student; the 
inability to use the tools of his work. 
Has Mr. Frisch learned standard research 
procedures or was it the lack of a union 
catalog in the New York area _ that 
stumped him? We wonder as we chuckle. 
CONFLICTING VIEWS... 

The National Educational Association 
is girding for one of the most important 
battles of its one hundred years exist- 
ence. Long time advocate of the prag- 
matic approach to education and cur- 
rently engaged in an intensive lobbying 
activity for the passage of federal aid to 
education, the NEA is endangered by the 
awakening of the people to the idea that 
all is not well in the nation’s schools. 
Parents are starting to ask what has been 
done to the schools and what part the 
NEA has had to play in it. An aroused 
public could very well render the NEA 
and its progressivists ineffective at the 
next school board elections and the NEA 
knows it. 

You may have seen “Satellites, Schools 
and Survival” on television in recent 
months. It was the NEA’s opening gun in 
the battle it faces. Moderated by quiz- 
whiz Charles Van Doren, the program 
utilized film clips of some outstanding 
people saying some important things 
about education. Such people as Vice 
President Nixon, Dr. James Killian, and 
Senator Lyndon Johnson all emphasized 
the renewed importance of education. 
The Vice President and Dr. Killian 
stressed the need for a stronger curricu- 
lum, and Senator Johnson emphasized the 
parent’s primary responsibility and local 
government’s secondary responsibility in 
this process. 

Dr. William Carr, NEA executive secre- 
tary, then took the screen and proceeded 
to tell us that the children of today can 
read and spell better than their parents; 
that a greater proportion of students are 
taking science courses than those 40 years 
ago; and that elective courses comprised 
only 15% of the school curriculum with 
mathematics, English and other tradi- 
tional subjects making up the remaining 
85%. It is unfortunate that Dr. Carr did 
not know when he recorded that inter- 
view what one of his fellow participants 
would say later, or he certainly would not 
have been caught so off base. 





2-2 ON EDUCATION'S 
ILLS 


On March 23rd in Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Killian participated in a program 
with Admiral H. G. Rickover and Dr. 
Merle A. Tuve, from the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, on the problems of 
high school education. Each gave his 
thoughts on what was needed in the way 
of remedial measures for the current edu- 
cational process. Their remarks were short 
and to the point, but hardly in line with 
Dr. Carr’s evaluation of the situation. 
Dr. Killian made the following pertinent 
remarks: 


We need to fight the mucker pose that 
it is smart to be anti-intellectual. . . 
we must remember that our public 
school system pe strength through 
its diversity and by ministering to the 
varying needs of all our young 
people. . . we must shore up the sag- 
ging quality of our science not as a 
materialistic magic, but as an exciting, 
adventuresome, creative activity of the 
mind. . . science and the humanities 
should make up and again be on speak- 
ing terms. . . we n more scientific 
literacy among all our people. . . we 
need to cultivate great engineers and 
engineering as well as great scientists 
and science. 


Dr. Tuve commented: 


If as an nation we are to meet success- 
fully today’s challenges to many of the 
really basic elements of our culture, 
the attacks on the Greek-Hebrew-Chris- 
tian foundations of all our Western 
civilization, we must first of all raise 
our youngsters to know what they stand 
for, to recognize and cherish the simple 
and basic things amid all the seeming 
complexities of the modern world, to 
have faith and to act on it. Then after 
this we must equip them with the tools 
and the techniques of power. 


Admiral Rickover, in addition to ad- 
vocating that twenty-five “elite” high 
schools be established for specially se- 
lected students gifted in science and 
mathematics, said: 


Unfortunately, his (John Dewey) ideas 
led to elimination of many academic 
subjects on the ground that they would 
not be useful in life. . . The student 
thus receives neither intellectual train- 
ing nor the factual knowledge which 
would help him to understand the 
world he lives in. . . I suggest we turn 
back to the home what is properly the 
function of the home and permit the 
public schools to concentrate on what 
is properly their function—the educa- 
tion of young minds. 


These three men, then, feel something 
is wrong and have made some very con- 
structive statements to help solve it. Per- 
haps the parents of the child will heed 
and take a page (the only page, I hope) 
from the Russian’s book to throw out pro- 
gressive education and restore education 
to training young minds in challenging 
and traditional subjects. 


THERE’S A WILL TO LEARN 
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Young minds grasp and absorb more readily, take to 

all subjects with greater interest when Ekotape is used in 
the classroom. Teachers find it makes their efforts more 
rewarding and efficient — in music, speech, mathematics, 
foreign languages and many other subjects. 


Ekotape is a precision instrument designed for 
portable use, casual handling. Easy to record and play 
back — even for younger students. Crisp, clear 

high fidelity tone, wide volume range. 


Important too, Ekotape is priced to fit in the most modest 
school budget. Write for Bulletin RIOFS, or — 
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man from 
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PERSONALITIES 


In Focus 


>» The new rector of the Catholic Univer. 
sity, Msgr. William J. McDonald was 
installed April 16. 

> With the recent death of Herber §, 
Langfeld, professor of psychology at 
Prinecton, the American membership of 
the Pontificial Academy of Sciences has 
been reduced to five: Edward Doisy, 
professor of biochemistry at St. Louis 
University; Theodore De Karman, di- 
rector of the Guggenheim Aeronautical 
Laboratory of the California Institute of 
Technology; Franco Rasetti, physics 
professor at Johns Hopkins; George Speri 
Sperti, director of the Divi Thomae In. 
stitute at the University of Cincinnati; 
and Hugh Stott Taylor, until recently, 
dean of Princeton University’s Graduate 
School. 

> A National Science Foundation Faculty 
and Post-doctoral Fellowship award has 
been made to Sister Mary Beatrice, 
Ph.D., professor of biology at St. Joseph’s 
College for Women, Brooklyn, for three 
months study at Marine Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


> For outstanding service in the cause of 
cancer control, Dr. Murray M. Copeland, 
professor and chairman of oncology at 
the Georgetown University Medical Cen- 
ter, Washington, was recently awarded 
the St. George Medal. 

>» The priest who recently completed the 
first seismic soundings ever made at the 
bottom of the world proving that there 
is land above sea level at the South Pole, 
Rev. Daniel Linehan, S.J., was honored 
by Fordham University with the presen- 
tation of the first permanently cast In- 
signis Medal. 

> A Daughter of Charity, Sister Hilary 
Ross, has been chosen as the recipient of 
the 1958 Damien Dutton Award. Sister 
Hilary is a biochemist at the United 
States Leprosarium, Carville, La., where 
she is currently in charge of the clinical 
laboratory. 

> This year’s winner of the Notre Dame 
Laetare Medal is Frank H. Folsom, 
chairman of Radio Corporation of 
America. 

> Recipient of the St. Peter’s College 
Rerum Novarum Award is Hugh E. Sher 
idan, impartial chairman of the New 
York City Trucking Authority. 

>A Connecticut teacher, Sister Mary 
Judith of the Daughters of Mary of the 
Immaculate Conception will attend @ 
seminar at Rome this summer under 4 
Fulbright grant. 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 














Low-Cost Dispenser 








Its new Model #40 “Delicate” sani- 
tary napkin dispenser is announced by 
American Hygienic Corporation, 209 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

As the name implies, it has a capacity 
of 40 “Delicate” external sanitary napkins. 
Its height is 11°/.”, width 5'/2”, depth 
#/2” and it weighs 5*/2” pounds. 













































Construction is of heavy gauge steel. 
The maker characterizes the Model #40 
as the highest capacity, lowest-cost, most 
dependable dispenser on the market. 

SS&E 37 


Money-Making Gym Floors 





The “Diamond Hard” northern maple 
floor in Our Lady of Lourdes High School, 
Marinette, Wis., is helping to pay for 
the gym. This parochial school opened its 
new gym to roller skating in April, 1955. 
During the first year it is estimated that 
40,000 skaters of all ages from “seven to 
seventy” used the floor for 19,000,000 
turns around the gym. The weekly pro- 
gram consists of a Sunday afternoon fam- 
ily skate, adult night on Wednesday, and 
a teenage session on Friday. 




































































The material used is Maple Strip floor- 
ing of Northern maple. This has stood up 
well in face of the unusually heavy traffic. 
Some extra maintenance is expected; re- 
finishing is on the average once a month 
with buffing before each skating session 
and basketball game. 
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For information on the flooring write 
to J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, 
Michigan. SS&E 38 


Premier Auto-Folder 

Time and labor are saved with this 
newly improved model of folding machine 
that accommodates letters, invoices, bul- 
letins, circulars, and mail pieces. 

The operation of the CV model has 
been simplified, the maker states, so that 
even a child can use it. 


With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their pTa 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘“‘a coffee” 
may be just the thing. 


There is nothing new about 
coffee at PTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 


Select a committee for the 
event. Invite members to a PTA 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
“A coffee” sounds so much more 
chatty and sociable. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 
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The cool, lively flavor 

and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little “pick up." Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millons do! 





Here is a simple, friendly 
way to help add interest to 
PTA meetings and to help 
boost your attendance. 


Invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations. 


Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.” Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out 
the parents. Nice publicity. 








CRAYOLA’ 


CORNER 


“Growing” fun with crayons 


CRAYOLA “FAMILY TREE”. On shelf 
paper or a long strip of wrapping paper 
draw a six-foot ‘‘tree trunk” with 
crayons. Use a yardstick to measure off 
inches. Fasten to back of door or other 
convenient spot and use to measure 





GARDEN MARKERS. Using ice cream 
sticks, tongue depressors or wooden 
spoons, children can make gaily colored 
markers for seeds planted in Spring. 
Write name of vegetable or flower and 
draw a picture of it. Bright colors of 
CRAYOLA Crayons are waterproof... 
won’t wash off in rain. Binney & Smith 
Inc., 380 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


THE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS 


children’s height. Each measurement 
becomes a ‘‘branch” which children 
can color along with name and date 
and other suitable decorations. For 
permanent record draw on strip of an 
old sheet and ‘‘set”’ with warm iron. 


STARTING FLOWERS. Seeds or bulbs 
can be started in tin cans filled with 
earth. Measure and cut strips of paper 
to go around can. Allow for a slight 
overlap. To decorate, children draw 
and color flowers that will grow from 
the seed, and paste or tape paper 
around can. 
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News of School Supplies 


(Continued from preceding page) 


A new spring mechanism assures uni- 
form folding without adjustments during 
the operation. The unit is capable of the 
seven most popular folds, a simple control 
adjusting the machine from one type to 
another. 

More information may be had from 
Martin Yale, Inc., 2100 W. Fulton St., 
Chicago 12, Il. SS&E 39 


A Folding Tablet Arm Chair 


Here is a product just suited to the 
classroom that has more students en- 
rolled than regular seating, or for the 
multipurpose room in the school or church 
basement. This new tablet arm folding 
chair provides a large sturdy writing sur- 
face yet folds compactly into only 3'/, 
inch thickness for quick storage. 


The tablet arm comes in either ply- 
wood or simulated mar-proof plastic. Seat 
choices are steel, plywood, upholstered or 
foam rubber. The maker states the chair 
is non-tip, extra rigid, double braced, 
and bronze welded. 

This chair is an addition to the BeLa 
line of supplemental seating and class- 
room furniture described in an illustrated 
catalog. For a copy write to BeLa, 9505 
So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 

SS&E 40 


Contour Scriber 


For your handyman or yourself, if you 
are a do-it-yourselfer, this Contour Scriber 
will help to do a professional job of lay- 
ing a linoleum or tile floor regardless of 
standing pipes or moldings and _ irregu- 
larity of wall configurations. 

You should find it in hardware stores. 
If not, write Charles Machine Co., Box 
63-220C, Springfield, N. J., enclosing 98¢ 
plus 6¢ postage. SS&E 41 
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THE PROBLEM OF LAPSED CATHOLICS 


Tue Ave Maria MaGazinE recently concluded a nation- 
wide survey on the problem of lapsed Catholics. As 
a result of the year-long research, Ave Maria came 
to the conclusion that the first cause of the problem is 
‘improper and unhealthy home training in the essen- 
tials of Catholic life, and the resultant bad example 
to growing children and adolescents.” Replies re- 
ceived in the survey frequently mentioned “invalid or 
mixed marriages” or “lukewarm” Catholic homes as 
the primary cause of Catholic lapses. 

“The second—and more basic—reason why Catholics 
leave the Church is lack of adequate instruction in 
their faith. . . . One cannot say that Catholic schools 
have failed to give their students an adequate grasp of 
the Catholic faith. But many do indeed suspect that 
a sterile, catechetical, and frequently useless approach 
to religious truth has not fostered the strong faith 
which a Catholic needs to live in today’s society.” 

Efforts were made to determine the number of 
fallen-away Catholics, but the studies were not thor- 
ough, and the estimates varied from 10 to 50 per cent. 
It seems reasonable to conclude, and this was the con- 
sensus, that one out of three falls away. That figure is 
startling, particularly to those who had given little 
thought to the problem. Pastors of city parishes will 
agree that a parish census frequently yields an ap- 
proximate figure. One Church official remarked: “The 
emphasis seems to be on convert making; we feel it 
should be more on rewinning lapsed Catholics.” 

Ave Maria offers a four-point program to stem this 
alarming leakage: “(1) More concentrated investiga- 
tion of the problem. . . . The facts in this matter have 
never been gathered systematically, but now we can 
ill afford to do without them. (2) Intensified family 
programs. . . . It is beyond doubt that children of 
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ardent Catholic homes run much less risk of losing 
their faith. (3) Deeper religious instruction. This con- 
cerns primarily—but by no means solely—the school, 
at all levels. (4) The example of Catholic life. (This 
is) in many ways the most important means not only 
of consolidating the ranks within the Mystical Body 
but also of bringing back the strayed. It is a person-to- 
person, a heart-to-heart communication.” 

There is no doubt that a program of this type will 
work wonders. Catholic parents must be made aware 
of their responsibility to give good example constantly 
to their children. There is nothing equal to the example 
of parents in the fixing of good habits in their children. 
If the parent leads, the child will follow. Improved 
methods of teaching religion give promise of a better 
instructed Catholic laity. Teachers at all levels must 
remember that religion is to be taught not only as a 
body of doctrine but particularly as a way of life. The 
example of the zealous Catholic layman is scarcely 
second to the example of Catholic parents in its power 
for edification. This is particularly true when the child 
of the home is approaching adult life. If the adolescent 
Catholic comes in contact with exemplary Catholic 
laymen and laywomen, his faith is secure. 


COED HIGH SCHOOLS FOR CATHOLICS 


Tue Hoty See has declared that while coeducational 
secondary schools are not approved in principle, there 
are cases when there is no alternative to having both 
boys and girls attend the same Catholic high school. 
In such cases, it said, every attempt should be made 
to maintain separate boys’ and girls’ classes and ac- 
tivities, especially in lessons on the Sixth Command- 
ment, in certain biology and psychology classes, and 
in sports and play periods. 

The instruction listed five principles on the basis of 
which one can judge coeducation honestly from both 
the theoretical and practical points of view: (1) Co- 
education should generally not be approved. (2) Al- 
though coeducation presents certain advantages, 
nevertheless because of the possible moral dangers it 
can engender, particularly during puberty, it should 
not be approved. (3) Divini Illius Magistri, of Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI on the 
Christian education of youth, which describes coedu- 
cation as “fallacious and harmful to Christian institu- 
tions,” must be borne in mind. (4) It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that in certain cases coeducation can- 
not be avoided. In such instances it is to be considered 
a lesser evil. (5) In certain countries where youths at- 
tend public schools, their Faith runs a serious risk. 
Catholics cannot always build two separate schools for 





boys and girls in the same locality, however, and some- 
times it is difficult to build even one. 

“Therefore in practice,” says the instruction, “youths 
are compelled: (a) to attend public schools where 
they are educated together without any thought for 
the religious aspect of the question, and where their 
Faith and morals are greatly endangered; (b) or to 
attend mixed Catholic schools where there is no peril 
to their Faith and where the greater part of the moral 
dangers can be avoided by taking certain precautions.” 
The instruction then says that “if mixed Catholic 
schools. . . are administered with certain precautions, 
even coeducation according to the norm of the en- 
cyclical Divini Illius Magistri can be tolerated. . .” 
‘Certain regulations must be borne in mind and re- 
spected wherever coeducational high schools are 
necessary. 

The instruction further states that wherever possible 
“coinstitution” should be adopted instead of coeduca- 
tion. Such an arrangement—in effect separate schools 
for boys and girls in the same plant and under the 
same administration, with boys and girls sharing the 
same library and science laboratories at different hours 
—removes the problem of coeducation and at the same 
time is less expensive than building separate schools. 

It would be inadvisable, continues the instruction, for 
the Holy See to elaborate all precautions to be ob- 
served in mixed schools, since circumstances vary from 
country to country. But it listed the following recom- 
mendations: 

(1) Superiors of mixed schools should be virtuous 
and of proven experience. Every school should have a 
religious prefect for the spiritual guidance of its stu- 
dents. But only in rare cases of necessity, and then only 
with the permission of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious, can men or women Religious be allowed to 
direct coeducational secondary schools. If teaching in 
a mixed school is to be entrusted to laymen, the per- 
sons chosen must be absolutely reliable and must be 
able to carry out the task of educating both boys and 
girls effectively. 

(2) Group activities of both sexes in the schoolroom 
must be supervised and regulated with wisdom and in 
line with the principles of modesty. Mixed boarding of 
students of the two sexes cannot be permitted. Mixed 
classes must be segregated, with boys on one side of 
the room and girls on the other. Separation must like- 
wise be enforced in cloakrooms and other places at 
the hours of entering and leaving school. There must 
always be a Religious or lay person of proven trust to 
supervise all mixed activities. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT 


WE ARE INDEBTED to the department of public relations 
of DePaul University for a release telling of a series 
of six seminars on “Understanding the Adolescent,” 
by Dr. Anthony J. Del Vecchio, a DePaul University 
instructor. Doctor Del Vecchio was a psychologist 
with the U. S. Navy during the Korean conflict. Prior 
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to joining the DePaul faculty he maintained a private 
psychological consulting service for Chicago area high 
schools. 

Doctor Del Vecchio begins his first lecture with 
this thought, ““Understanding’ as applied to the ado- 
lescent is very little understood.” It is indeed true 
that nobody can ever hope to understand the ado- 
lescent mind, and even less to influence it somewhat, 
unless he is fully aware of the fact that uncertainty is 
the very basic feature of this age. Adolescence is the 
period of transition between childhood and adult life. 
It presents itself accordingly as a curious mixture of 
features characteristic of childhood and of others, stil] 
undeveloped, of adult mentality. 

This period is essentially one of trouble and of prob- 
lems, of unrest and of uncertainty. The adolescent 
is yearning to be free of all authority, yet he realizes 
his need for authority. Young people are attracted, 
in a marked way, by all kinds of revolutionary and 
destructive ideas. 

Education has to take account of this state of things. 
The adolescent is restive under authority, yet he de- 
sires authority. The task of education in adolescence 
is much less the maintaining of this authority than 
building it up. There are those who equate under- 
standing with indulgence, while others equate it with 
severe discipline. These are two extreme positions, 
both of which overlook a very important dynamic of 
the adolescent period. Indulgence disregards the 
lingering dependency of the adolescent and allows 
him a freedom for which he is not prepared. While 
his sometimes bizarre behavior is often the result of 
the adolescent's attempt to find himself, the restraints 
applied by society give him little stability. The ado- 
lescent’s keen sense of justice demands more than 
society's relative codes and standards of behavior. 

Some adults feel that extreme domination coupled 
with severe punishment offers the only solution, but 
there is a necessity of some independent behavior on 
the part of the adolescent. He requires an opportunity 
to express the ideas of his new world, of the new 
environment in which he lives. His awakened interest 
in his peer group exerts a strong pull away from the 
family. He seeks to measure up to the ideals of his 
chosen group rather than those of his parents. He 
wants to be free, but he needs to be dependent. 
Parents are perplexed, and uncertain of the right 
program of action. 

Parents must realize that his unpredictability is the 
most predictable thing about him. Parents and teach- 
ers strive to provide a flexible framework within which 
he can be unpredictable and yet find support. An 
environment of “benevolent discipline,” an atmosphere 
of love and direction, seems to be the best answer. 

Those who would guide the adolescent must study 
him, must learn what goes on during the childhood 
and adolescent developmental periods with respect 
to physical, emotional, and mental growth. The parent 

(Continued on page 615) 
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By SISTER ROSE DARHAM, O.S.B. 
St. Mary Academy, Nauvoo, Illinois 


Be True—Be Professional 


Taking stock of ourselves as community members and as 
teachers is always fruitful. Following the experienced guidance 
of another who directs—as it were—the self-examination as- 
sures us that we shall not overlook some facet or other of our 
religious and teaching life which might otherwise elude our 
soul-searching. 


Sister Rose has been principal of St. Mary Academy for many 
years. 


THE GREATEST INFLUENCE in life (outside of God's 
grace and inspirations) is contact with a great soul. 
Only the noblest souls awaken within us noble aspira- 
tions. 

It is, then, our first duty as religious teachers to 
follow after perfection, to completeness of life in 
thought, in spirit, and in conduct. We need teachers 
who are great souls and great souls who are teachers, 
for the personal influence of the teacher is much more 
active than the truths he sets forth. 

Should we not be able to place before the eyes of 
childhood our own daily lives as the loveliest and most 
fragrant flowers of goodness, purity, and heroism, and 
thereby awaken in their innocent hearts and souls the 
sense of moral beauty until the study and pursuit of 
all that is ennobling and elevating becomes an ab- 
sorbing passion? Can we not? Others have done it and 
what men have done, men yet can do. Robert Brown- 
ing says, “But try, I urge! The trying will suffice. The 
aim, if reached or not makes great the life.” 

The young stand upon the threshold of the world. 
In youth we form the ideals which we labor to body 
forth in our later lives. All important, therefore, is the 
choice of an ideal for Bishop Spalding says; “This 
choice more than rules and precepts will determine 
what we are to become, for ideals mould characters 
and shape destinies.” 

If then the personal influence of the teacher is so 
great, if every Religious is an ideal to the children 
with whom she comes in contact—how careful should 
we be! For who would throw a veil over the vision on 
which young eyes rest, when young hearts feel that 
ideal things alone are real? 

Do we religious teachers ever rush after the material 
things of our profession, like hunters after game, and 
in the excitement of the chase find our pulse grow 
quick and our vision confused? Do we, whose busi- 
hess it is to arouse and illumine souls ever shrivel 
until we become mere repeaters of facts and doctrines, 
in which there is no life, no power to exalt the imagina- 
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tion or to give tone to the intellect? Do we ever fail 
to make ourselves worthy of our high calling? 


We Represent Our Community, Too 


We represent not ourselves alone but the entire 
community, our school—yes, even our Church. Your 
successes are my successes, my failures are your fail- 
ures. Thus it is, and thus it should be—or else the word 
community would mean nothing. Our duty, then, is 
to be true to ourselves, to our sister companions, to 
our community, to the great Church to which we 
belong. 

Now we do not expect, nor do we find many who 
are grossly untrue to any of these, but are we not 
ofttimes careless in the little things which go to make 
up the great whole? I am sure you have all been to 
dentists who have told you that the work done on 
your teeth by another dentist was all wrong. Then if 
it happens that you go to a third he may tell you that 
the work of the first two are ruinous. What was the 
effect upon you? Do you think any more of the doctor 
for his spoken criticism and depreciation of his fellow 
doctor in the profession? You know in your heart that 
a really professional man won't do such things. 


Vision Confused? 


Coming back to our own profession—can I truly say 
that I have never let a pupil of mine see or feel either 
by attitude or word that I am not in sympathy with 
my Sisters who are teaching in the same school—or 
any other school? Have I ever criticized even in a 
disguised fashion the work of .any of the teachers 
whose pupils fall into my hands? Have my pupils and 
yours always felt that there was perfect harmony be- 
tween us and the local superior or principal, as well 
as between all the members of the faculty? Sisters, I 
am afraid that our pulses have ofttimes grown quick 
in our pursuit of the fleeting affection of our pupils 
and with this quickened pulse, our vision has become 
confused! 


Considering My Predecessor 


Perhaps I go into a classroom in September and 
find the pupils miserably below all standards. What is 
the only thing for me to do? Could I be foolish enough 
to think I could raise my miserable reputation by 
condemning the work of my predecessor? Heaven foi- 
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bid! There is only one right thing to do and that is to 
go to. work bravely and energetically and try by all 
possible means to strengthen the weakened founda- 
tion of the child’s education. I must not let the pupils 
see that I blame the teacher before me. I think it 
would be untrue to my community even to let the 
parish priest know the condition. The superior or 
principal is the only one who has a right to know—the 
only one besides yourself that can do anything at all 
about it. 

Perhaps the former teacher is not wholly to blame. 
At any rate she did not mean to do the work so poorly. 
She may have done her level best and prayed and 
suffered much on account of her failure. But no matter 
what the details, am I not big enough to see that I 
participate in her failure just as I participate in every 
success of every member of the community? Am I not 
brave enough to knuckle down to the work and over- 
come that human nature so framed that it likes others 
to know how much it is accomplishing? Yes, it may be 
hard to be scheming and planning to try to accomplish 
two years work in one and to receive no recognition. 
But what does the paltry applause of the multitude 
amount to when it is gained by the depreciation of a 
Sister member? 


Matching the Little Minx 


You may be called upon to take over a class in mid- 
year and find that the pupils do not know the funda- 
mentals of the first half-year’s work. And some little 
lassie who had pretended to be the other Sister’s best 
friend in the whole room will come to you and in her 
sly little way will say, “Oh, Sister, I wish you had 
been our teacher all year. Then we would have known 
something. Sister So-and-So didn’t make us learn these 
rules or anything. She just told us to and that’s all there 
was about it. I wish you'd been teacher. Haven't we 
all gotten it? And that little compliment thrown in! 
How easy it makes it for us to answer: “Well, I’m 
surely sorry you didn’t have a good teacher. I'll surely 
see that you learn it.” Ah, poor deluded egotist! How 
I should hate and despise myself after such a speech! 
How much better it would have been for pupil and 
community—yes, and the very speaker herself to have 
said: “Well, my dear, no doubt Sister thought you were 
too big to be made to study these rules. She felt she 
could leave it to your sense of good scholarship to 
accomplish what she assigned and expected of you. 
But now that you haven't done this it is high time for 
you to begin.” 

We shall find in most cases that the fault lies more 
with the pupils. But whether it is so or not, I can think 
of no instance when it would be wise or advisable to 
let the pupil see the deficiency of a former teacher. 
We must safeguard the interests of the entire com- 
munity. We have to let the pupils know that when 
they criticize one of our Sisters, they criticize us. 


When We Get Our Own Class Back 


We are all so apt to wonder when encountering a 
poor class how the former teacher spent her class 
time. What could she have been doing when the class 
is so miserably poor? These thoughts may come un- 
bidden. It is natural that they do. But let them re- 
main just thoughts. Let’s not voice them—ever. I used 
to wonder when teaching a second year Latin class 
that had come to me from another teacher how any 
teacher could have passed a class so ill prepared. Why 
they knew nothing! Not even the declensions or con- 
jugations. And I was expected to teach them Caesar. 
Why, I used to think these things so strange that | 
wanted to shout from the house tops that first year 
Latin needed an infinite amount of drill. But this was 
in those first years before I began getting my own 
classes back for the second year and found many of 
them saying to me, “Why, Sister, we never had that. 
I never heard of infinitives in Latin before.” Then 
pride had its fall for I knew the many long hours | 
had given to that drill and these children were per- 
fectly “innocent of the knowledge.” After a few such 
experiences we realize that a child must educate her- 
self and the best a teacher can do is to show the way 
and inspire a love of mental exercise. 


Careless Speech Leaves Indelible Mark 


And then outside the classroom, on the playgrounds, 
how many careless speeches are thrown out perhaps 
which the speaker very soon forgets but which have 
made an indelible mark upon the child who hears! A 
message is sent to the prefects that the children should 
line up for practice in the Church for the procession 
for Forty Hours Devotion. All the teachers proceed 
to do this when another message comes that because 
the Church is so cold the practice will be postponed 
until afternoon. This is an inconvenience to the 
teachers and to the pupils as well. But watch! One 
teacher in impatience calls out in a harsh voice, “Well, 
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if we get a few more announcements we'll know what 
to do. Go back to your seats, children.” What effect 
has this incident on the children of that particular 
classroom? The teacher next door is equally incon- 
yenienced. But she knows it would be unprofessional 
to do anything but make the best of the incident. So 
she puts aside that rising feeling of impatience and 
says gently, “Children, Sister fears it is too cold to 
practice until the Church warms up a bit. So we shall 
go on with our work until later.” 

Which teacher would you like to be? Ah, we all 
know that the second teacher has done an act pleasing 
to God and admired by the children, who are open- 
eyed and eager to find out all they can about their 
teachers and the workings of the big organization of 
which this one teacher is a small part. And if the local 
superiors had their choice, I feel sure they all would 
prefer those teachers who would work with them, even 
if they might not have—in some cases—the same repu- 
tation for knowledge. I wonder how many of the local 
superiors or the principals of our schools on sending 
a message to the teacher of some department that the 
children are too noisy are not real sure that the chil- 
dren will hear some such remark as: “She says you're 
too noisy. I wish she’d come down here and see what 
she could do with you.” Could these things happen in 
our schools? Unfortunately. What a calamity it is for 
the children to hear such unprofessional remarks! 


Teachers, Leaders in School Spirit 


We must teach loyalty to Alma Mater. We must 
labor hard to work up a splendid school spirit. We 
must make the children feel that to a great extent 
they have the reputation of their school in their own 
hands. They should feel that it is showing a lack of 
school spirit to criticize either the faculty or the work- 
ings of their school. They should even learn to bear 
a few inconveniences for the sake of their Catholic 
school. 

But surely the teachers must be the leaders in this 
good spirit. Of what earthly use is it to work to up- 
hold the spirit of our schools and to keep the pupils 
thinking it is the best school in the land for them, if 
there be a Sister who grumbles at discomfitures and 
who forever tells the children how much finer the other 
school is where she taught last year and how much 
better behaved the pupils. These comparisons are 
odious. I do not think they have ever done any good 
and when made often they result in making the chil- 
dren wish that such a fine teacher had remained in 
that fine school where the children were so fine. 

We may build up the material fundamentals of a 
child’s education, we may labor to procure for the 
school all the necessary equipment for science labs, 

economics, and all other branches, we may 
obtain for them the equipment for healthful indoor 
and outdoor exercise, we may have our schools ac- 
credited to all the universities in the land, but—I say 
to you and to myself—if you or I fail to be true, we are 
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failures. The above mentioned advantages are but 
nothings. 


Children Quickly Sense Attitudes 


Sometimes it is only an attitude or a gesture or a 
facial expression that shows our displeasure with 
another. But children are quick to catch it and the 
effect is harmful all through life and perhaps its re- 
sults extend even into eternity. Boys and girls do not 
admire these manifestations of disloyalty no matter 
in what form they appear. They, of course, will not be 
apt to show us their disedification, but we usually find 
that no girl or boy ever gives such a person his or her 
confidence. Instinct tells them not to do so. When 
these children want a friend to help or counsel them, 
they go to the one who, in their opinion at least, is 
true to everything and everyone else. Then they will 
be sure she will be a true friend to them. 

But from another point of view. What if God per- 
mits our superior or principal or associate Sister to 
misunderstand our motives? What if she embarrasses 
us before the children? We know she shouldn't do it. 
We know it is harmful to her discipline and ours. We 
know such conduct is drastically unprofessional. Thank 
goodness most superiors are above such tactics. But 
if such things do happen—what then? Are we going to 
gain anything by answering a harsh reproof harshly? 
Do we make the matter any better by showing “spirit” 
(as the world calls it)? Oh no! This is your great op- 
portunity to educate the children before you. This 
is the time to show them self-control by example. 
Don’t try to argue or explain the point at that time. 
Listen to her calmly and say nothing unless you must 
answer her questions. See that your attitude is not 
insolent. The attitude of a silent martyr is almost as 
bad as a burst of temper, I think. In these few moments 
you can gain more influence over your room of chil- 
dren—to say nothing of eternal merit for yourself— 
than you can by a month’s preaching. It’s example 
that counts! Words are often empty. Example is 
mighty. 


Serene and Strong 


You say that these things are hard. Yes, these are 
truly acts of heroism. And if such things come to us 
through no fault of ours let us ask God to inspire us 
with some great thought, some abiding love of what 
is excellent, which may fill us with courage to meet 
these trials and keep us serene and strong. Education 
to be perfect must consider the child in its entirety. 
Is it not worth the labor of a life-time to be able to 
do, even once, the right thing excellently well. When 
we at last see beyond the veil which separates time 
from the great eternity beyond, we will find that we 
have done more for the eternal welfare of our pupils 
by nobility of life than by all our learning. Bishop 
Spalding says, “While it is good to know—it is better 
to be strong, to be patient, to be helpful, to do right 

(Continued on page 619) 
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By RT. REV. MSGR. HENRY C. BEZOU 


Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, 724 Camp St. New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


Should Report Cards Include 


Affirmative View 


A SIMPLE DEFINITION of the school report card might 
be: a form or device to record the grades or marks 
of a pupil. 

Historically, the report card was intended as much 
for indicating the attendance of a pupil as for record- 
ing his performance in the classroom. Horace Mann, 
for instance, observed in a report as secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts in 1846 that the 
report card was “an efficient prevention of irregularity 
in attendance” and an instrument for fastening “the 
delinquency of absence upon the particular offenders.” 
Mann saw other values in the report card as well as 
in other school records but, in his day and later, school 
record keeping was mostly a matter of keeping track 
of the pupils, referring both to attendance as well as 
achievement. 


Correlated with Cumulative Record 


For some decades now report cards have evolved 
into instruments which are highly correlated with the 
rather detailed cumulative record of the pupil. This 
cumulative record is, of course, a far cry from the 
comparable documents used in Mann’s day. Indeed, 
on most cumulative cards, attendance is now but one 
of many items listed. Today, items considered of far 
greater importance are: 
1. The personal history of the pupil 
2. Family history and home life 
3. School history including (a) admission; (b) 
schools previously attended; (c) transfers; and 
(d) progress with grade shown year by year. 

. School data 

. Medical history and examinations 

. School accomplishments 

. Personal qualities, especially as related to: (a) 
desirable habits, virtues, ideals, skills develop- 
ing or latent; (b) specific acts, attitudes and 
accomplishments commended by the school; 
(c) suggested causes for non-progress; and (d) 
evidences of growth of positive traits and sup- 
pression of negative traits. 


Personal Qualities 


It is with personal qualities as indicated above 
that we are concerned. There can be no debate as to 
whether they should be included in the pupil’s cumu- 
lative record card. The question is: should an ap- 


praisal of these qualities be included in his report? 

Before answering the question, it might be well to 
point out that the report card, along with letters, 
bulletins to parents, home and school visitation and 
conference, school exhibitions, etc., is one of the more 
significant contactual media for which the teacher is 
responsible. Most teachers make contact with the par- 
ent through the report card. It conveys information 
to those who are entitled to it, principally the child 
and his parents. The latter, especially, should keep 
abreast of the progress of their children at school. 
The marks given at school have been devised to indi- 
cate the nature of that progress. They indicate success 
or the lack of it; they furnish a means of pupil as well 
as teacher motivation; they are used in guidance and 
promotion; they give satisfaction to the parents in 
an accounting sense, etc. 


Qualitative Development Not Revealed 


Admittedly, the qualitative development of the 
whole child is not revealed by the average report 
card. Recent efforts to appraise personality and char- 
acter traits is a step in the direction of meeting this 
deficiency. 

For the Catholic teacher, the development of the 
whole child must include moral and spiritual maturity. 
It implies training of the will, the development of 
worthy ideals as well as ideas, the acquisition of 
correct habits, and the control of the emotions. 

Catholic school teachers in the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans applauded the Reverend Elmer H. Behrmann, 
Assistant Superintendent of Parish Schools and Di- 
rector of Special Education, Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
when he told them at their annual institute on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1958: 


I believe that we in Catholic elementary and high 
schools can do much more than we are doing 
purposefully to direct our pupils in moral growth. 
I hold that, in conjunction with divine grace, we 
can help our children control the vestiges of 
original sin by obvious and pointed training in dis- 
ciplining of the will, primarily through the acqui- 
sition of the moral virtues. And, I maintain further 
that this highly significant Catholic school function 
of character formation be given meaning and 
sanction in the school life of the child. I believe 
our report cards ought to reflect equal evaluation 
of the intellectual and moral growth of our chil- 
(Continued on page 611) 
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VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN B. McDOWELL 


Superintendent of Schools, 111 Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


An Appraisal of Personal Qualities? 


Negative View 


For OBVIOUS REASONS, I feel rather guilty in accepting 
the assignment to present the negative side of the 
editor's interesting question. In our own schools every 
teacher is required to evaluate the personal qualities 
of each student and record this on the official report 
card. As a matter of fact, we have just finished a re- 
vision of the diocesan report card—the second revision 
in four years—and a notable part of the committee’s 
time was devoted to the evaluation of personal quali- 
ties. We even like to believe that our efforts in that 
area have been quite satisfactory. So it may seem 
rather strange that I would accept the invitation to 
present the negative point of view. Therefore, I should 
like to make my position on this issue as clear as 
possible. 

It is essential that we recognize the importance of 
the so-called personal qualities in Catholic education. 
We are committed to the total development of the 
individual: the spiritual, intellectual, volitional, emo- 
tional, social, and physical aspects of the personality 
must be our concern. Any educational program which 
would ignore any of these would hardly be worthy 
of the name. 


Recognize Importance of Evaluation 


We must also recognize the importance of evalua- 
tion of student development and progress. It is im- 
portant that child and parent be aware of the qualita- 
tive and quantitative changes which are taking place. 
Equally important, the teacher must stop and make 
frequent and careful evaluation of her efforts. Indeed 
one suspects that evaluation plays a more significant 
role in teaching than it does in learning. Unless the 
teacher stops to determine how far she and her charges 
have come, where are the weaknesses and the 
strengths, she can hardly know how she is to proceed. 
Evaluation is essential to good teaching. 

Such evaluation must be concerned with every area 
of the program. It is not enough to evaluate the child’s 
progress in the various subject fields simply because 
that: phase of the child’s development cannot be con- 
sidered the sole concern of the teacher. The same 
eagerness which characterizes the teacher's efforts 
in awakening the child’s intellectual ability must be 
evident in her efforts to draw out all other abilities. 
She must offer the same opportunities, incentives, and 
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guidance for the development of personal qualities 
that she offers for academic progress. The good teacher 
must evaluate the child’s progress in these same quali- 
ties. Otherwise she can hardly know what has been 
accomplished and what remains to be achieved. 


Less Impressive 


It seems to me that it is also evident that our work 
in the development of personal qualities is far less im- 
pressive than our accomplishments in the academic 
area. This is not intended to cast any uncomplimentary 
reflections on the efforts of our teachers. It may be that 
God’s grace is somehow supplying for our many de- 
ficiencies. But an examination of our total program 
makes one think that many of these qualities develop 
accidentally and not just incidentally. Even a casual 
acquaintance with the typical teacher training pro- 
gram, the usual texts and courses of study, as well as 
the school program (even at its best) indicates that 
little direction is available for the teacher in this 
phase of her work. Far too little about personality is 
included in the training program. The fortunate 
teacher might rate a course or two specifically on this 
topic. The teacher who learns anything really scien- 
tific about personal qualities, their nature and develop- 
ment, and especially their measurement is rare in- 


deed. 


Conspicuously Silent 


The same thing is true about texts and courses of 
study. These tools are usually quite explicit in dealing 
with the development of intellectual understandings 
and habits in skill and content subjects. But the same 
can hardly be said of the directions for the develop- 
ment of personal qualities. Textbooks and especially 
courses of study are conspicuously silent about such 
matters. While these sources do detail, step by step, 
the learning process as it is involved in long division, 
spelling a word, or reading a new word, information 
regarding the development of certain spiritual, emo- 
tional, or social qualities is quite sparse. “The teacher 
should develop an understanding of the virtue of 
justice.” “Give the students an opportunity to make 
applications of the virtue of charity.” “Help the stu- 
dents develop a sense of responsibility.” These are 
worthy and necessary suggestions but, frankly, they 
are not very illuminating. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Now this brings us to the matter of reporting prog- 
ress in such qualities on the report card. I would 
like to note three points: (1) Personal qualities must 
be developed. Their development is an essential part 
of our program. (2) Teachers therefore, must evalu- 
ate the student’s progress in this area. (3) A report of 
this evaluation should be made to both child and 
parent. 

The report card is a convenient, easy, and handy 
way to make frequent reports to parents and children. 
It is equally effective in providing teachers with the 
occasion to make evaluations so important to their 
work. All of us know its advantages and limitations. 
Yet, I feel that the limitations which exist in reporting 
personal qualities are especially marked. Let us con- 
sider just two aspects of these limitations. 


What Are These Personal Qualities? 


If administrators and teachers in other dioceses have 
had as much trouble as we have had in our diocese 
in listing personal qualities clearly, succinctly, and 
positively, this question will be readily understood. 
We have found it extremely difficult to list personal 
qualities in a way which would allow the report card 
to do the job it is supposed to do. While it is true that 
many such qualities can be listed rather simply (cour- 
tesy, obedience, neatness, etc.), others defy clear and 
precise expression. For example, take many of the com- 
mon terms which are frequently found on our report 
cards, such as, “religious attitudes,” “dependability,” 
“sociability,” “initiative,” etc. What do these terms 
mean to teachers and parents. 

I invite others to try a little experiment which I 
undertook in preparation for this article. I called a 
dozen teachers and parents and asked them to define 
these terms for me. Their replies were interesting. In 
no instance were the answers unanimous. These are 
some of the answers. 

Religious attitudes: (Teachers) prayerful; Christ- 
like; charitable; devout, respects others; fulfills 
his duties properly, etc. 

(Parents) attends church frequently; good; goes 


to the sacraments regularly; devout; obeys 
teachers and parents; obeys the commandments, 
etc. 


Sociability: (Teachers) gets along well; plays well; 
respects others; friendliness; helpful at school and 
home; accepts rules, etc. 

(Parents) gets along with others; meets people 
well; enjoys company of others; kind and cour- 
teous; plays well, etc. 

Dependability: (Teachers) fulfills his obligations; 
responsible; recognizes his duty; accountable for 
his actions; does his part, etc. 

(Parents) knows what to do and does it; helps 
at school and home; wants to be useful; does what 
is asked of him; respects rights of others, etc. 


Now the best that can be said of these definitions 
is that all of them may be partially correct. Obviously, 
there is some confusion as regards the precise meaning 
of these terms. In some cases the definitions are a 
greater mystery than the original term. Of course this 
points to a job that must be done. We must con- 
stantly define and explain, not only to our teachers but 
to parents. Yet it is interesting to note that we often 
use terms which mean one thing to us and another 
thing to a teacher, a parent, or a child. Admittedly it 
is difficult to find the right word, or to express the 
concept which we are trying to define in a single, 
direct phrase or statement. Such limitations are in- 
herent in the report card system, especially in report- 
ing personal qualities. 


How Rate These Qualities? 


Rating progress is not easy. In the subject field there 
is a long tradition which facilitates the process to some 
degree. Most educators agree, at least generally, on 
the meaning of grades, letters, or percentages. Most 
parents seem to understand the language or symbols 
which we use. But in rating personal qualities the 
situation is different. True enough, many attempts 
have been made to devise some simple and meaning- 
ful scale. In most places the following, or variations 
of the following are used: “good” “average” “fair” 
“poor” or “satisfactory” “unsatisfactory” “excellent.” 
But what do these really mean? What do we mean 
when we say that Jimmie’s courtesy rating is “unsatis- 
factory”; or that his religious attitudes are “satisfac- 
tory” or “fair.” What is the norm? What is the differ- 
ence between excellent and satisfactory? The fact of 
the matter is that parents are willing to accept a 
favorable rating quietly and comfortably. An unfavor- 
able rating, even though it is a mystery, creates 
trouble. 


> <« 


Ratings Fail to Tell Anything Specific 


Yet either rating fails to tell us anything specific. A 
child who inadvertently talks in church might merit 
an unsatisfactory rating in “religious attitudes.” By the 
same token a child who steals in school or lies to a 
teacher, a far more serious matter, may get the same 
rating. The rating does not get down to the qualita- 
tive differences nor the specific elements so necessary 
for guidance and improvement. And in this particular 
area of child development it is essential to pin-point 
the problem areas for child and parents. In arithmetic 
it may not be so important for Mother and Dad to 
know that Johnnie is weak in division of fractions, 
for they can probably do little to relieve the situation. 
But it is important for them to know that his unsatis- 
factory rating in courtesy is due to the fact that he 
takes great delight in knocking down people in the 
corridor or likes to trip the teacher as she backs out 
of the room. The partnership between teacher and 
parent is quite different in the academic and the per- 
sonal quality area. In our diocese we have tried to 
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bring this home to parents by asking them to rate 
their children on certain qualities at each report 
period. For example, they must rate their child on 
such things as study habits, homework and TV time, 
as well as specific personal qualities. We do not ask 
them to rate their child in arithmetic, reading, or 
spelling. 


Recommend Personal Conferences 


I appreciate the problem which faces all of us in this 
matter of rating personality development. And I again 
confess that we use the report card method in our own 
diocese. Nevertheless, we recommend that if it is pos- 
sible, the personal conference with parents be em- 
ployed. Here the parents can ask important questions: 
“What do you mean by ‘religious attitudes’ or ‘de- 
pendability’” and “In what way is he failing?” “What 
should we do to help our child?” Personal conferences 
are time consuming and our teachers are already over- 
loaded with work. One hesitates to make such an ar- 
rangement mandatory. Under such circumstances the 
report card is the most convenient tool for the job, 
but it is still a questionable tool. 


Area Relatively Young 


In time this whole area of personal qualities will 
play a far more important role in our educational 
program. This entire area is relatively young. Not very 
many years ago there was no space on the report card 
for rating personal-qualities. Not very long ago, there 
was very little known about the nature and develop- 
ment of personal qualities. Even today our teachers 
are given very little information about the provisions 
to be made in the program for this important matter. 
In due time the picture will change. As we manage to 
do a better job in this field, as our teachers acquire 
more expertness in developing and evaluating these 
qualities, I feel certain that we shall develop better 
and more effective ways of reporting these judgments 
to children and parents. All of this will help us do a 
more effective job in educating the children com- 
mitted to our care, and bring us closer to achieving 
the goals which we so earnestly seek. 


Report of Personal Qualities? Yes 


(Continued from page 608) 
dren, and through various means make the secur- 
ing of good marks in moral growth important to 
parents and children alike. 


Progress in a Christian way of life such as faith- 
fulness in attendance at divine services, growth 
in the moral virtues of prudence, justice, temper- 
ance, fortitude, and other socially desirable char- 
acteristics as cheerfulness, cooperation, and de- 
pendability, could be evaluated meaningfully and 
with sanction on our report cards. I believe this 
public and periodic analysis of moral growth 
would achieve the excellent result of making both 
parent and child highly conscious of progress or 
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the lack of it in growth toward a total Christian 
way of life. 


Serious Limitations 


There are, of course, serious limitations in apprais- 
ing personal qualities on a report card. They are the 
same limitations which accompany the assigning of 
certain “grades” or “marks” for school subjects. These 
limitations are associated largely with: (1) the limita- 
tions of marks as a norm; (2) subjective considera- 
tions; (3) narrowness of scope in relation to total pupil 
progress (or moral growth); (4) personal and emo- 
tional considerations on the part of both teachers and 
parents; (5) urge on the part of some pupils to 
acquire acceptable marks as a reputed measure of 
their success; and (6) the use of marks as archival 
records rather than as an index of progress to be 
reported to the home. 

It stands to reason that if certain teachers find it 
difficult, because of their own conscientiousness, to 
fill out the scholastic side of a report card periodically, 
they find it even more onerous and distasteful to rate 
personal qualities. Yet, this burden is out-weighed 
by the good which should result. Furthermore, the 
burden can be lightened if the report card, under 
the general title of Character, outlines personal quali- 
ties which are (1) positive in nature, (2) challenging, 
and (3) achievable. A suggested list of such qualities 
is the following: 


. Effort and industry 

. Dependability 

. Initiative in work and play 

. Works and deals with others easily 

. Courtesy and politeness 

. Neatness and cleanliness 

. Sociability 

. Able to work independently 

. Obedience and respect 

sugested list indicating “Progress in Attitudes 
Appreciations” for a primary grade child would 
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Obeys rules promptly 
Uses time well 
Finishes assigned tasks 
Is attentive in class 
. Respects property 
. Works and plays well with others 
. Is courteous and polite 
Closely allied to the rating of personal qualities are 
“Possible Reasons for Deficiencies.” Among these are: 
. Does not do required work at school 
. Does not do homework 
. Inattentive in class 
. Wastes time—annoys others 
. Appears not to try 
. Gives up too easily 
. Fails to grasp matter while studying 
. Physical condition 
(Continued on page 615) 
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By REV. FRANCIS F. BROWN, M.A.., J.C.B. 
P.O. Box 911, Steubenville, Ohio 


Are We “Getting Across” to Our Youth? 


Youth are beset with a thousand and one problems that tend 
to stultify their right thinking and impede their learning. We 
need the right preparation to have an appreciation of these 
problems. Self-organization, the spirit of dedication, humility, 
and charity are prerequisites to sympathetic understanding. 


Father Brown assumed the duties of news editor of the Steuben- 
ville Register, diocesan newspaper, in 1951. He had previously 
been teacher of religion and social problems in high school, 
and for four years principal of Steubenville Catholic Central 
High School. He is a graduate of St. Vincent's College, 
Latrobe, Pa. (A.B. and M.A.) and Catholic University of 
America from which he received a J.C.B. degree. 


DuRING THE SUMMER SCHOOL, last year, a graduate 
student related an incident that had taken place in a 
workshop he had audited. A Sister was one of several 
students demonstrating their projects in the particular 
field of study. My young observer friend caught this 
in the demonstration: The Sister was the only one of 
the group, all the others were laymen, she was the 
only one whose approach to the problem she was 
tackling was materialistic—and materialistic it was! 
The young man even detected that she had employed 
the suggestive word “drool” to denote the reaction of 
a lover in pursuit of his beloved. 

A few years ago a certain Sister directed a certain 
class play, which in itself was entirely unobjectionable 
morally, but which, because of the Sister’s unfortunate 
ignorance of certain factors involved in a man’s attire, 
developed its embarrassing and uneasy moments. 

Again, a high school junior girl with great difficulty 
approached her religion teacher to ask the big ques- 
tion that had been bothering her: Is it a sin to French- 
kiss? The answer: Why, no, it’s merely a custom among 
the French to embrace and kiss on the cheek, much 
as the Romans and other Europeans do. 

Here are everyday situations which our Sisters of 
today are facing. The first case involves an erroneous 
and dangerous attitude which will be carried into the 
classroom each fall, unless someone is able to rectify 
it. The other two cases demonstrate how misleading 
a well-meaning teacher can become, even to the point 
of possible encouraging an innocent person into mor- 
tal sin. 

And, so, I propose the thesis: “Are we reaching our 
young high school children—and if not, why not?” 
Are we “getting across” to this generation, these young 
people who, because of the age in which they live, 
have at their command probably more information of 
one kind or another than their counterparts in any 


previous generation in all history? Are we, above all, 
fulfilling what our Holy Father just recently said is 
the primary duty of a Catholic teacher, namely, to be 
an educator of their souls? I declare that we are for 
the most part falling far short of this duty. 


Lack of Organization 


First of all, let us consider what I shall call a lack 
of organization, both individually and as a group. 
How many times can directors of souls recall having 
heard the story that “I don’t seem to belong here,” 
or “I feel like a fish out of water”—and that from one 
of our teachers! His Holiness not long ago directed a 
message to Catholic scholars, asking for courage, per- 
severance, loyalty, and a deep personal attachment to 
Christ. The Sister with these qualities will find ways 
of organizing or reorganizing her own personal life 
to combat those periods of confusion that would side- 
track the ambitions of potentially great teachers. 

Even with a textbook and perhaps a syllabus as 
companion, the Sister can manage to cross wires with 
her committed subject, with the result that the English 
Literature class becomes a laboratory on etiquette, or 
a history class is converted into a gossip center. Fail- 
ure to prepare properly, the unforgivable sin when 
committed by the pupil, is pooh-poohed as unavoid- 
able when the guilt lies with the one behind the 
teacher’s desk. 

Now, I say, as a group we are often not organized: 
The left hand in the science department knows not 
what the right hand in the religion department doth. 
Or, which is more likely, the policy of the administra- 
tion is wholly at variance with that of the music or 
physical education or home economics department. 


For Example 


Perhaps we could use as an illustration an instance 
in which I myself was involved and even derelict 
while in charge of a high school. Two winsome major- 
ettes, whose gyrations fairly well came to an end 
customarily with the close of football season, sought 
out the permission of the coach to join the cheer- 
leaders for the ensuing basketball season. The coach 
gave his unqualified approval. It was not, then, until 
one of the games that the Reverend Principal, never 
a lover of either art, became conscious of the intrusion 
of these would-be two-letterwomen. Once recovered, 
I confronted the daring misses concerning their griev- 
ous misdeed. Yes, they assured me, it had all been 
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cleared with the coach, who, I feel to this day, they 
knew had nothing to do with the appointment of 
girls to this coveted honor. Now, if my memory serves 
me right, I was so anxious to uphold a faculty member 
that I dropped the issue right there—after having read 
the riot act to our presumptuous coach—smarting as 
I was over the way in which I had been tricked. Per- 
haps this was not the more prudent solution, come to 
think of it, but I believe it brings out my point. 


Lack of Dedication 


Secondly, I charge that we are often guilty of the 
same pedagogical sin we tend to ascribe to our public 
school colleagues: a lack of dedication. In what way 
do we fail to carry out our role as educators of souls? 
How can Sisters, of all people, be rightly accused of 
failing to give wholeheartedly of themselves in their 
chosen work! This weakness may crop up in any of 
the several ways. I remember having heard Sisters 
complain that they were teaching commercial studies 
or social sciences or algebra—“and I feel, Father, that 
I should be teaching at least one religion class,” or 
“Can't you see that this is practically a waste of time 
for me?” The answer, of course, is evident to all of 
us, viz., that we ought to be teaching religion the day 
long and the year round, regardless of the subject to 
which we are assigned. As educators of souls we are 
obliged to more than merely pass on information. It 
is our job to acquaint our children with their relation- 
ship with God through the various arts and sciences. 
Thus the dedicated teacher sees in every teaching as- 
signment his personal charge from God to bring those 
placed under him a little closer to their Creator— 
whether it be through a greater appreciation of the 
sun and the other celestial bodies, through the study 
of astronomy; or by a better understanding of the art 
of shorthand, a trick that helps one to use more 
adroitly the mental faculties given by God. 





These juniors at St. Catherine Indian School, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, find the study of biology 
is helped by the terrarium. 









































Submitting Your Will 


Dedication calls for a certain submitting of your 
will in favor of the cause. It is not a passive and 
insipid acquiescence, but a very positive, intelligent 
cooperation. It is not found in the Pollyanna who 
hurries a “Yes, Father” or “Yes, Sister” reply before 
understanding what the assignment is; but in the holy 
disciple of Mary, who did not accept the charge of 
the angel until she really knew what it was. Then: 
“Be it done to me according to Thy Word!” 

Another barometer of dedication in a Sister is the 
time and energy she is willing to give to her pupils. 
In too many cases the last bell of the day spells out 
a warning from teacher to pupil: “Don’t bother me 
till morning.” It is possible that more education of 
souls can be imparted in a few minutes after school 
than in the entire day of formal classroom work. 
Nearly every one of us can point to some backward 
youngster whose turning point in learning can be pin- 
pointed as a late afternoon discussion in which a 
teacher’s consideration and understanding gave the 
pupil an entirely new concept of school and study. 


Time, But in Reason 


Another factor that revolves around our dedication 
as teachers is somewhat paradoxical in the light of 
the foregoing. First we say, “Give your time to the 
children.” Now we add, “but, for heaven’s sake, not 
too much!” Here we refer especially to the abuse that 
may creep into the regulated life of the Religious. 
Sisters—full schedule that they have—can find it a 
very simple matter to skip a spiritual exercise here 
or there, and then later learn that it has handcuffed 
them, paralyzed their spiritual life, and made it im- 
possible for them to prosper either in their private 
life or in front of their pupils. 

How can I be expected to pray all my office, in or 
out of choir, when I don’t get away from that class 
play rehearsal until just before supper? Those reports 
that have to be made out—and the preparation for my 
Saturday class at the university! There are a hundred 
and one such valid excuses to deter those spiritual 
functions—valid, that is, until we consult the counsel 
of the Holy Father to the Christian Brothers the past 
year: “It is from your interior life that you must draw 
the spiritual fruit of your labors. Do not think that 
you are lacking in charity when you preserve, for God 
alone and for your soul, all the time consecrated by 
your rule to community and private prayer. Such a 
mark of humility and confidence will obtain from the 
Divine Teacher within you, for both yourselves and 
your pupils, the graces of light and strength, today 
more necessary than ever before, for anyone who 
wishes to do the work of Christian education.” 


We Need Humility 








Next, I say, we need humility. To my mind there 
are three ways in which teaching Sisters must learn 
this virtue. I consider each of equal importance. The 








first is in the matter of accepting new techniques 
which have already been proved to be superior to 
those which have more or less grown on you. This is 
no cause for shame, not an occasion for embarrass- 
ment, nor for humiliation. Instead, it is a sign that 
you are unwilling to hold back progress, that you are 
eager to see advances made in Catholic educational 
methods. I am quite certain that every conscientious 
teacher subscribes whole-heartedly to this thesis. 

But rebellion to the accepting of new techniques 
rather sneaks up on one; and, while you readily find 
a fellow teacher guilty, and may swear that you would 
be the last to oppose improvement, you may be the 
very one unconsciously holding back progress for your 
fellow teachers. 


Visual Aids 


It has been said, for example, that if Christ were 
walking the earth today He would make every possible 
use of television for the purpose of imparting His 
sacred words. Visual aids for classroom use have been 
so perfected by experts—by those far more competent 
than ourselves—that it is folly to write them off as 
still in the experimental stage. Yet there are those 
who will fight off as they would an enemy the use of 
films or slides as an aid to their teaching. The old 
cry of “We got along without them” or “I've taught 
for 25 years and have never missed them’—this fa- 
miliar cry is a sign of more than stagnation: It is one 
that denotes pride in a most insidious form. 

Humility shows up again in one who willingly 
acknowledges error. The highest kind of degree in 
our profession does not carry with it any badge of 
infallibility. And the sooner your subjects are made 
aware that you are a human being the better will be 
your chances of being treated civilly by them. I can 
remember, in my very first semester of teaching, how 
in a weak moment I found myself preaching a strange 
and erroneous doctrine on baptism. In a moment I 
recognized my mistake. But I wasn’t going to have a 
classroom of young high school freshmen and sopho- 
mores tell me that they knew more than I about who 
would go to heaven and who wouldn't. And the more 
I battled them, the deeper I got into it. The result 
was that the next day I had to crawl back into the 
classroom when the last state was far worse than the 
first. 


Want Freedom from Direction 


By nature we rebel at orders given us. By nature 
we want to be free of anyone’s direction. By nature 
the only law that we want to follow is the natural 
law, which dictates a certain respect for ourselves and 
for our fellow man. Thus the adult who follows the 
orders given by another must, if the orders run con- 
trary to his own desires, acquire some measure of 
humility to accept them. When you are bent on 
making a left turn at a busy intersection, and the 
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kindly cop on the corner advises you that the one-way 
is the other way, you humbly concede. Now, should 
the cop assume a haughty and despicable air, accep- 
tance becomes the harder. And, if you know the order 
he is giving you is in excess of authority, then it 
becomes a heroic act to give deference. 

I am certain that everyone has detected the analogy 
I am trying to create. More than one Sister has told 
me how difficult it is for her to ask the principal for 
a new wastepaper basket, or whether she may leave 
class a few minutes early to keep a dental appoint- 
ment, or “Is it all right if I take my class to the library 
tomorrow morning the third period?” If the dear old 
principal or superior tells you in the most understand- 
ing way that “I know how it is, but can’t you try to 
make that venerable old wastebasket hold out for an- 
other month—the budget, you know’—if you are de- 
nied your request in such a manner, you accept it 
humbly, almost happily. If your answer is “Offer it 
up!” or “There are a lot worse wastepaper baskets in 
this school than yours,” or “For the last time, no!”— 
with this type of answer humility comes harder. And 
if—well, you know the rest. And we all get them sooner 
or later—those principals or superiors, mean. And, 
if we haven't learned to accept the unreasonable re- 
plies they dish out, then we are in for misery un- 
bounded. We must take orders. And those orders are 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, always going 
to come from sweet and pleasant and understanding 
superiors. 


Be Charitable 


I have said that we must be organized, and dedi- 
cated, and humble. But all of these requisites depend 
upon the fourth: we must be charitable. If there is 
anyone who is out of place it is one who professes to 
be continuing the work of Christ the Teacher, when 
all the while he has not acquired the rudiments of the 
virtue Christ Himself called the greatest. The Book 
of Proverbs says that charity covereth all sins. And, 
with all the other faults we are prone to acquire, it 
behooves us to sedulously avoid being uncharitable. 
Yet uncharity appears in many of its nasty forms 
among us. 

Occasionally we hear reports from parents about 
teachers in our schools who can become mighty un- 
charitable in dealing with certain children. We try to 
deny them, to say that parents are receiving exagger- 
ated stories. But some of these tales are true. For 
example, a child with an unpleasant background hears 
from a Sister—and this is an actual occurrence—that 
he is just like the rest of his family, and will never 
amount to anything. The charity of this Sister was not 
all-embracing. She has no chance of reaching that 
particular pupil or anyone like him, so long as that 
attitude prevails in her. 

Another way in which our lack of charity stands 
out is in our refusal to forgive and forget. We know 
that disappointments come right and left from our 
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high school friends, that few of the children measure 
up to our expectations. Sooner or later most of them 
cross us, more or less, during our association with 
them. Sad to say, we occasionally hold in memory the 
big or even little incidents in which we have had to 
administer punishment. A child may repent and 
undergo a complete reformation, but all the while we 
can't forget how he upset the entire class one day with 
his ungentlemanly antics. This is wholly out of place, 
not only in teaching, but in ordinary Christian living, 
as well. 

Now let us go back to the three incidents I cited 
at the outset of this article. Each of them I believe 
demonstrates a want of understanding of the young- 
ster’s position of trying to live with his problems in 
today’s helter-skelter search for happiness. There is 
not a single pupil whose philosophy of life is to make 
everyone—especially the teacher—unhappy, even 
though it may often appear that such pupils are many. 
These children really want love and consideration 
and understanding, and we ought to be the ones who 
can best give them what they want. 


Problems They Grapple With 


I contend that many of our high school Sisters don’t 
have any true picture whatsoever of the enormous 
problems that their pupils are grappling with while 
seemingly devoting their complete attention to the 
algebra problem that faces them. But Richy’s father 
came home late and drunk last night, and kept the 
children awake most of the night. And Jane’s mother 
has been involved for years with another man, and it 
bothers Jane’s conscience, as well as her mother’s. And 
Bob and Helen have no ears or eyes for algebra: 
They're going steady. 

While I don’t suppose that any Sister considers these 
instances far-fetched, I dare say that we often deal 
with those children as though we considered them so. 
Can we afford to belittle, provoke, or in any way 
disconcert a chi] 1 already on edge because of a sin 
of his parents? How could this possibly fit into the 
ideal the Holy Father holds out to us—educators of 
souls? These children, with the problems that 20th- 
century materialistic thinking has wished upon them, 
are the challenge offered to us 20th-century teachers. 
Their problems, whether we like it or not, must be 


~“met-with our unqualified understanding. 


We dare not shy away from them because they, the 
problems, are nasty, unfit for our delicate ears. We 
must meet head-on the problems of immodesty and 
unchastity, just as surely as we face routine discipli- 
nary problems. We must consider the emotional sick- 
ness that can prove to be just as upsetting as, and 
even more lasting than, a stomach-ache or a broken 
arm. We must give to our children the Christian un- 
derstanding and sympathy they so sorely need. 

We could go on and on with the thousand and one 
problems that are tending to stultify our children’s 
right thinking, to impede their learning. But we can 
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scarcely have an appreciation of those problems with- 
out ourselves having the right preparation. Thus, in 
our work, self-organizing, that spirit of dedication, 
and humility, and charity are prerequisites to sympa- 
thetic understanding. Without them we flounder with 
our subjects. With them we exercise our prerogatives 
as educators of souls. 


Understanding the Adolescent 

(Continued from page 604) 
need not become a psychologist but he must learn 
about certain physical, emotional, and mental changes 
which manifest themselves in various types of be- 
havior. A careful study of these changes, changes that 
take place in every human being, make for better 
understanding. 

Thus the parent or the teacher grows to know him- 
self better. When he understands his own motives, 
feelings, and emotions, he develops better understand- 
ing of the adolescent under his charge. Nor does the 
adolescent resent discipline, for he senses his need of 
discipline that is adequate and appropriate. This 
proper limiting of his freedom gives him support, di- 
rection, and restraint. 

To sum up, the main task of education during ado- 
lescence is the establishing of the right relation to 
authority. Young people are not ignorant of the need 
of authority, but they look upon no authority as infall- 
ible and are very impatient of exaggerated demands. 


Report of Personal Qualities? Yes 
(Continued from page 611) 

9. Absent too much 

10. Needs coaching (or remedial work) in . 

Neither the “rating of personal qualities” nor “pos- 
sible reasons for deficiencies” should be graded by 
figures, or percentages. The reason for such a recom- 
mendation is obvious. 


To Simplify Teacher's Work 


To simplify the teacher’s work, the report card can 
indicate that a blank space in any of the boxes next 
to a personal quality or reason for deficiency means 
“satisfactory”; D or some such symbol, “not satis- 
factory”; and F or some other symbol “very unsatis- 
factory.” 

The bare report card, with or without a rating of 
personal qualities, is not sufficient to promote under- 
standing between teacher and pupil, between teacher 
and parent, and between pupil and parent. There must 
be personal contact and follow-up either through home 
visitation or parental conferences or favorable teacher- 
pupil relations. But the report card, as a contactual 
medium, will be less complete and less valuable un- 
less it includes at least some evaluation of those 
qualities, ideals, and attitude which Catholic educa- 
tion must by its nature promote and encourage. 
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By SISTER M. XAVIER, O.S.U. 


Principal St. Mary's High School, Cumberland, Maryland 


Assembly Program Honoring Mary 


Honoring Mary during the Month of May takes on many 
forms. Here is proposed one—an assembly program given 
over to three apparitions. The reader-teacher may choose to 
select the Lourdes passage or may wish to use all three. 


IN AN ENDEAVOR to honor our Blessed Mother during 
the month of May the following program was im- 
provised and received so favorably by the faculty and 
student body that it is probable that other schools 
might care to make use of it. It features three major 
apparitions of our Blessed Mother. 

The settings—grotto, shrubs, trees, and flowers— 
were arranged by a committee of students who after 
they had read detailed descriptions of the surround- 
ings in which our Blessed Mother appeared, took 
pride in arranging the properties effectively. The light- 
ing effects, too, had much to do with the success of 
the program. 

Although primarily intended as a tribute to Mary, 
this program was likewise successful from the stand- 
point of pupil participation. Talent was selected from 
various departments in the school. For example, the 
narrators were chosen from the speech class, vocal 
soloists from voice students, pianists from the music 
department, and the costumes were arranged by the 
home economics department. 


Cast oF CHARACTERS 


lst Narrator: Our Lady of Guadalupe 
2nd Narrator: Our Lady of Lourdes 
3rd Narrator: Our Lady of Fatima 


(The Narrator stands outside of curtain in order that 
scenery may be changed while he speaks. ) 


Our Lady of Guadalupe 


First Narrator. This is the Month of our Mother. 
Every lover of the Blessed Mother is doing something 
special to show his love for Mary this month. This is 
praiseworthy, but today let us take another viewpoint, 
perhaps Mary’s and see what she has done to show 
her love for us. 

We shall place before you three apparitions of the 
Blessed Virgin. Above all else note that these visita- 
tions are boundless proofs of Mary’s love for us. 
(Narrator pauses and steps slightly forward. ) 

In the year 1531 there lived in a little Mexican 
village of Cuatitlan a poor Aztec Indian whose name 


was Juan Diego. At the time of our story he was 
fifty-five years old. One early December morning as 
he was trudging to the church by way of Tepeyac 
the silence of the mountainside was filled with music 
and the darkness flooded with light. From the dis- 
tance a gentle voice was calling him tenderly. Gladly 
he hastened up the hill to see who was calling and 
there beheld a Lady motioning him to approach. 
Never had he seen or even imagined a lady so beauti- 
ful. Her garments were shining like the sun and the 
very cliffs surrounding her looked like precious stones. 
Instinctively he bowed profoundly before her and 
she in turn revealed her identity and made her re- 
quest. 


Go to the Bishop 


“Know and take heed, thou, the least of my sons, 
that I am Holy Mary . . . I urgently desire that a 
temple should be built to me here, to bear witness to 
my love, my compassion, my succor and protection. 
For I am a merciful Mother to thee and to all thy 
fellow people on this earth who love me and trust me 
and invoke my help. I listen to their lamentations and 
solace all their sorrows and their sufferings . . . Go to 
the palace of the Bishop in Mexico and say that I 
sent thee to make manifest to him my great desire; 
namely, that here in the valley a temple should be 
built to me. Go and do thy utmost.” 

Needless to say Juan went to the Bishop of Mexico. 
Although Fray Juan de Zumarraga, a Franciscan 
friar and the first Bishop of Mexico was outstanding 
for his apostolic zeal and sympathetic attitude toward 
the Indian, nevertheless, he dismissed Juan kindly 
without paying much attention to his story of the 
vision. 

Juan returned to Tepeyac and found the Virgin 
waiting for him. Tenderly and with great sorrow he 
told the beautiful lady of his failure and entreated her 
to send some one of importance with her message. Te 
be sure, the Lady admitted, she could find another but 
with sweet and tender courtesy she commanded and 
implored him to return to the Bishop on the following 
day to plead her cause. 


The Bishop Asks for a Sign 


This time it was not so easy to gain an audience 


with the Bishop; nevertheless, after persistent waiting 
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Juan was finally permitted to enter. With great trepi- 
dation Juan stammered his request once again but the 
Bishop seemed less favorably inclined toward Juan 
than he had been the first time. Believing that Juan 
was laboring under a delusion, the Bishop suggested 
that he should return again and on this third visit 
bring with him some sign from the Queen of Heaven. 

Just at this time Juan’s uncle became desperately ill 
and Juan was torn between two loyalties—that of 
caring for his uncle or of doing as the Lady wished. 
So he avoided the spot where Mary was accustomed 
to meet him. But she descended from the summit and 
came to him on a roundabout road. After calming his 
sorrow over the illness of his uncle and his failure 
with the Bishop, the Virgin Mary promised to cure 
his uncle. Thus encouraged Juan renewed his offer to 
go to the Bishop. 

Mary then directed him to go to the summit of the 
hill and gather the flowers that he should find there. 
What was his astonishment when he found great 
quantities of Castilian roses blooming there despite the 
cold weather! He gathered a great cluster of them into 
his tilma, and returned to the Virgin who then re- 
arranged the roses in his cloak. She then told him that 
this was the sign that he should take to the Bishop. 

After the servants had ignored him for a long time, 
they noted that he seemed to be hiding something in 
his mantle. Upon catching a glimpse of Juan’s treasure 
the servants attempted to snatch some of the roses but 
the flowers eluded their grasp. The Bishop, hearing of 
his presence, ordered Juan to be brought before him. 
























Image of Mary 
Juan told everything to the Bishop that the Virgin 


Here we have the May Crowning ceremony at Immaculata 
Commercial High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Sisters of Charity conduct this inter-parochial 

high school. Seniors garbed in white, form 

an honor guard, while the Sodality Prefect crowns 

Mary’s statue with a garland of flowers. The 

remainder of the student body forms a living rosary 

in their navy blue and white uniforms. Hymns and 

an act of consecration complete the ceremony. 
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had said to him and then suddenly opened his tilma 
releasing the roses. But what was Juan’s surprise when 
he saw the Bishop looking with transfixed gaze at his 
cloak where in glorious tones was painted the image 
of the Blessed Virgin exactly as she had looked when 
he saw her. It was indeed a picture of Mary from the 
hands of Mary! 

The Bishop was then more than convinced and had 
Juan reveal the exact spot where the temple should be 
built, and the title under which the Virgin wished this 
apparition to be known. It was to be called “Our Lady 
of Guadalupe” which means “goddess watching over 
a serpent.” The miraculous image was placed over 
the altar in the cathedral and has become the most 
beloved picture in Mexico. There, replicas by the 
thousands have become the meaningful decoration of 
objects ad infinitum. 


Patroness of Mexico 


Our Lady of Guadalupe is the official patroness of 
Mexico and her feast is celebrated on December 
twelfth as a holiday of obligation. In time she has 
become the “Queen of all the Americas.” Devotion to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe has received the approba- 
tion of the highest authorities in the Church including 
several popes. As a result devotion to our Lady under 
this title is increasing. 

(Curtain opens revealing the apparition of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. ) 


Stace Directions: The cliff on which Mary stands 
is simply made by camouflaging any kind of elevation- 
steps, table, bench-in terraces by draping them with 
gray or brown crepe paper with a dash of black paint 
here and there to signify crevices in rocks. Spotlights 
of various colors glow on the cliff and foliage. 

CostuMiNG: Mary, a brunette of the Spanish type, 
is clad in a dress of deep pink. A blue mantle be- 
spangled with stars covers her head and falls down 
over the dress in graceful folds. Mary stands on the 
cliff with a crescent of gold under her feet. Juan is 
dark and wears a sombrero on his head. A few scarfs 
of deep colors tied around his waist and draped about 
his shoulders create a rather picturesque Mexican- 
Indian type. 

(Juan is kneeling and sings to Mary rather demon- 
stratively in Spanish the Hail Mary. The “Salve Re- 
gina” may be substituted. ) 


( Curtain ) 


Our Lady of Lourdes 


SECOND Narrator. Just about one hundred years 
ago there lived in Lourdes, France, a little peasant girl 
who was destined to be the most important and popu- 
lar girl of the nineteenth century. To be sure, not 
everybody would agree with us in our choice but 
after you hear her story we are sure that she will 
receive your vote. (Narrator observes transitional 
pause). 

On the eleventh of February in 1858, Bernadette 
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Soubirous went with her sister Marie and their com- 
panion Jeanne Abadie to gather firewood in the 
vicinity of Massabielle, which was a rough spot at 
the foot of a rugged cliff. Her two companions had run 
ahead. While Bernadette stopped before the grotto to 
remove her shoes and stockings, in order that without 
wetting them she might follow her two companions, a 
peculiar noise in the direction of the grotto arrested her 
attention. 

Looking up she saw at first a bush moving as if 
stirred by a violent wind. Next there appeared within 
the niche of the grotto a glittering cloud of gold while 
over the bush a lady, young and beautiful beyond de- 
scription, gazed at Bernadette, smiled tenderly, and 
bade her come nearer. Spontaneously Bernadette sank 
to her knees and took out her rosary. The Lady liked 
this and she too reached for a rosary which she carried 
on her right arm. Bernadette recited the rosary but the 
Lady joined in only at the “Glory be to the Father.” 
At the completion of the rosary the Lady disappeared. 


Bernadette Returns to Grotto 


Compelled by an ardent desire to see the Lady once 
more, Bernadette returned to the grotto and was 
favored with another visit. On the third visit to Massa- 
bielle the Lady asked Bernadette to promise to come 
for a fortnight. The tales of the grotto soon became 
the talk of the town and crowds began to assemble to 
watch Bernadette during these visitations. Of all the 
visits—18 in all—beginning on February eleventh and 
ending on the Feast of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, July 
16th, the ninth and sixteenth are of particular interest 
because of their effects. 

On Thursday morning February 25th, during the 
ninth visit, our Blessed Lady directed Bernadette to 
scratch the earth from which began to flow the 
miraculous waters of Lourdes. At the sixteenth visit, 
which fell on March 25th, the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, the beautiful Lady in answer to Bernadette’s 
request revealed her identity by saying, “I am the Im- 
maculate Conception.” This declaration came as a 
brilliant confirmation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception which had been proclaimed four years 
previously by Pope Pius IX. 

From the beginning the water of Lourdes was 
found to be of a miraculous character and it is by 
thousands that we count the cures scientifically au- 
thenticated by medical oaths. Truly our Blessed 
Mother continues to show her love for us at Lourdes! 
Bernadette Soubirous, by Mary’s own choice, became 
the most favored and important woman of the nine- 
teenth century. This year we celebrate the Centenary 
of the apparitions. 

(Curtain opens showing the apparition of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. ) 


Stace Dmections: Suggestion for construction of 
grotto: Procure an empty box about six feet in height 
from a furniture or utility store. Cover with gray 
crepe paper putting in lines of black paint so as to 
resemble rocks. Branches from trees may be used for 
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foliage. Place grotto on table or a tier of steps which 
has been covered with paper to resemble rocks. 
CostuMinc: Mary standing in grotto is clothed in 
white with a blue ribbon around her waist which falls 
loosely at her side; a white veil of sheer material 
should cover her head and droop gracefully on her 
back. The tips of her bare feet should be adorned with 
yellow roses. Over her right arm a rosary of white 
beads should be hanging. Bernadette is clothed as a 
French peasant girl having scarf on head and tied 
under chin. 
(Bernadette sings the “Hail Mary” or “O Mary con- 
ceived without sin, pray for us who have recourse to 
thee,” preferably in French. ) 


(Curtain ) 


Our Lady of Fatima 


Tuirp Narrator. Not so long ago in Fatima, Portu- 
gal, while the terrible First World War was raging, 
three children were tending their parents’ sheep. 
Suddenly a young man dressed in flowing white gar- 
ments and surrounded by a globe of white appeared 
before them and announced himself as the Guardian 
Angel of Portugal. He, in three visits, taught and 
prayed with the children and urged them to make 
sacrifices. 

These angelic apparitions were a preparation for 
something greater, for the following year on May 13, 
1917, while these same children—Lucy, Jacinta, and 
Francisco—were pasturing their flocks in a hollow 
called the Cova da Iria, a dazzling light hovered over 
an evergreen oak tree. Standing atop the tree they 
beheld a beautiful lady clothed in a long white dress. 
The mantle over her head and shoulders was edged in 
gold. Her hands were folded and from her right hand 
hung a rosary of white pearls. With a look of motherly 
kindliness she assured the frightened children, say- 
ing, “Fear not, I come from Heaven. Come here at 
this same hour on the thirteenth day of each month 
until October. Then I will tell you who I am and 
what I want. Continue to say your rosary devoutly as 
you have just done.” She likewise urged them to ae- 
cept the sufferings that God would send and to do 
penance. 


Pray and Make Sacrifices 


She came in June and told the three children again 
to pray and make sacrifices for people who would go 
to hell unless some one prayed and did penance for 
them. She also said that Francisco and Jacinta would 
soon go to heaven but Lucy must establish devotion 
to her Immaculate Heart. 

During the July visit our Lady promised that she 
would work a great public miracle in October in 
order that people would believe in her and the chil- 
dren. She then showed them hell and all the terrible 
tortures souls endure there. She advised that if devo- 
tion to her Immaculate Heart were fostered, many 
sinners would be saved from hell. Moreover she asked 
that Russia be consecrated to: her and that a com- 
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munion of reparation should be offered on five first 
Saturdays. 


Children Jailed 


The next scheduled visit was frustrated because of 
the atheistic mayor who kidnapped the three children 
and had them jailed. Despite his threats to have them 
burned alive in boiling oil they remained faithful and 
refused to reveal their secrets or give up their faith 
in the Lady. Fearing the wrath of the people the 
mayor released them. The Lady appeared to them on 
the nineteenth of August and expressed her displeasure 
at the action of the mayor. The prodigies that she had 
promised in October would be modified because of 
his actions. 

Our Lady promised during the fifth apparition, on 
September thirteenth, that St. Joseph and Jesus would 
come with her in October and at that time our Lord 
would bless the world. She likewise promised to show 
herself as Our Mother of Sorrows and Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel. More than 30,000 people were pres- 
ent for this visit and saw white petals fall to earth and 
vanish within ten feet of the earth. 


The October Apparition 


Portugal was breathless with excitement on October 
thirteenth for this was the day on which our Lady 
would reveal herself and show the promised miracle. 
70,000 people were present in spite of the relentless 
rain. It was about the middle of the day when the Lady 
made her final appearance. Lucy immediately asked 
for her name and message. She said, “I am the Lady of 
the Rosary. I have come to warn the faithful to amend 
their lives and to ask pardon for their sins. They must 
not offend our Lord any more, for He is already too 
grievously offended by the sins of men. People must 
say the Rosary. Let them continue saying it every 
day.” Then our Lady pointed to the heavens. 

The people saw Lucy point and looked upwards and 
beheld the prodigy. The rain ceased. The sun shone 
forth but not brightly, rather like a silver disc. 
Suddenly the disc began to whirl and huge shafts of 
many colored rays of light—red, green, blue, violet, 
and yellow—beamed on the surroundings and people. 
This feat lasted for about four minutes, then repeated 
itself three times and was seen at a radius of twenty- 
five miles. 

While the people were taken up with this spectacu- 
lar phenomena, the three children witnessed even 
more wonderful sights—three of them. The first was 
a vision of the Holy Family to depict the joyful mys- 
teries of the rosary. Lucy alone was favored with the 
vision of the Sorrowful Mother accompanied by Jesus, 
who blessed the world. This portrayed, of course, the 
sorrowful mysteries. Next our Blessed Mother ap- 
peared as Our Lady of Mt. Carmel and wore a beauti- 
ful crown on her head. This last scene was to recall 
the glorious mysteries of the Rosary. 

Thus our Lady showed her love at Fatima by giv- 
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ing her peace plan to the world: penance, the daily 
rosary, and devotion to her Immaculate Heart. Will 
you carry out her wishes? 


(Curtain opens exhibiting the apparition of Fatima). 


Stace Dmections: Our Lady of Fatima stands on 
an elevation, possibly a table. A small tree stands in 
front of table. If Mary stands on the edge of table it 
gives the appearance that she is atop the tree. Brilliant 
white lights. 

Costuminc: Our Lady of Fatima wears a long white 
dress and the mantle over her head and shoulders 
reaches to her feet and is edged with gold braid. 
Hands should be joined on breast and from the right 
hand hangs a rosary of white pearls. Her heart sur- 
rounded with thorns is seen on her breast. The three 
children are dressed in the fashion of peasants. 

(One or two or all three of the children sing “Our 
Lady of Fatima.”) (Curtain) 





Be True—Be Professional 
(Continued from page 607) 
though the deed should be our only reward.” 

Dear readers, let us who are working hand in hand 
in this little corner of our Lord’s vineyard be true. By 
this means we can overcome our self-complacency, 
our satisfaction with low aims and cheap accomplish- 
ments. Then our lives will be less unlovely, less hard, 
less material. If we are weak and inferior, the fault 
lies with us. If we but will and work, opportunities 
will be offered us to perform whatever may crown 
and glorify a human soul. And the time for doing these 
best things is the present. 

We can then resolve that never from this day for- 
ward shall any facial expression or attitude of ours 
show that we are not in sympathy with our fellow 
Religious—either those who have preceded us, are 
with us now, or are coming after us. We do not let 
the world see into our family intimacies and if any- 
thing disagreeable should happen we are very care- 
ful to hide it away from the eyes of the multitude. 
We are safeguarding the family name and it is right 
to do so. How much more, then, should we endeavor 
to safeguard the community by not letting anyone— 
be it the parish priest, the priest’s housekeeper, our 
nearest relatives, or the children in our schools—see 
any of the disagreeable, merely human elements. It 
is wrong to do so—very, very wrong. Such conduct 
would make us petty, unlovable, traitors to our cause. 

Let it be said of us that we are real community 
women, loyal spirited and true. Never be untrue—no 
matter what the provocation! Deem no labor or self- 
sacrifice too great by which we become less unfit to 
do the work of God. Let us be true to ourselves, to our 
community, to our vocation, and as truly as night 
follows the day, we shall not then be false to anyone. 
Labor with God that we may leave this world 
better because we have lived. Let us remember always 
to be true! 
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By BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V. 
Director, Evening Div., College of Business Administration, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Central Catholic High School 


This brief historical summary of the evolution of the central 
Catholic high school derives from a larger national study 
made by the author of business management in central 
schools. He presents it separately because of the constant 
attention given to central school development. 


Brother Ryan devoted the 1956-57 school year to a national 
study of business management in central Catholic high schools, 
travelled nearly 25,000 miles conducting management audits 
in central schools, and completed his doctoral dissertation. 


THE TREND IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION toward larger 
school districts with fewer schools enrolling more stu- 
dents and offering a comprehensive curriculum finds 
parallel in the development of the central Catholic 
high school movement in Catholic education. The 
significant development of the central school in the 
past two decades reflects the adjustment of an expand- 
ing program of Catholic secondary education to chang- 
ing times. 

Central Catholic high schools are those so desig- 
nated by the Bishop with administration and funds 
under diocesan or multiple parish control. Roman 
Catholic High School, a gift to the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia by the layman philanthropist, Thomas E. 
Cahill, was the first central Catholic high school. Al- 
though the will providing for this school was dated 
August 23, 1873, and Mr. Cahill died in 1878, it was 
not until 1890 that the school was completed. The 
original school had a capacity of approximately 400 
students and consisted of a faculty of eighteen laymen, 
a priest president and a priest vice-president as ad- 
ministrators. The curriculum included Latin and sci- 
entific courses, commercial science, and the manual 
arts. Roman Catholic High was the pioneer school in 
a type of secondary institution that was to develop 
and flower under the pressures of expanding enroll- 
ments during the mid-Twentieth Century. 


Pattern Set 


The second and third central Catholic high schools 
were established in Grand Rapids, Michigan in 1906. 
Sacred Heart Academy decided to admit only girls 
and Cathedral School promised to take only boys. 
Since both schools were centrally located, the pastors 
of the city agreed to pay for the maintenance of the 
“central school.” The schools were managed by a board 
composed of the pastors of the city. This pattern of 
administration has since been adopted by most cen- 
tral schools. In the period 1908 to 1912, an additional 
dozen central schools were organized in various cities 
in Montana, Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 


The growing importance of the central high school 
movement became evident when the statistics col- 
lected by Monsignor Carl J. Ryan, now superintend- 
ent of schools, Archdiocese of Cincinnati, were pub- 
lished in his pioneering study of the status of the 
central school. His doctoral dissertation, The Central 
Catholic High School, covered the academic year, 
1924-1925, and was later published by the Catholic 
University Press (1926). The appendix to that study 
listed sixty-one high schools then classified as central 
schools. The evidence collected by Monsignor Ryan 
prompted him to remark that we appeared in 1926 on 
the verge of a new era in central high school con- 
struction. 


Conviction Was Forming 


Depression and recession factors during the period 
1930-1939 reduced the construction of new central 
schools to twenty-three. During this period, however, 
a conviction was forming in the minds of administra- 
tors and educators about the educational soundness, 
economy, and practicality of the central school. Econ- 
omy of operation and savings achieved through the 
elimination of duplicate facilities are two arguments 
favoring central schools which became common as 
early as 1929. Monsignor Paul E. Campbell contrib- 
uted two valuable articles on the central school to the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review in September and 
October, 1929. The central Catholic high schools were 
never designed to replace private secondary schools. 
They have served to reduce the multiplicity of parish 
high schools and to shift the burden of financing 
Catholic secondary education to the diocese, through 
the cooperation of all the parishes of a given area. 


Revival Evident 


The war years severely hampered the growth of the 
movement. Seventeen schools were opened between 
1940 and 1945. In 1945, the revival became evident, 
and for the balance of the decade expansion was rapid. 
Between 1945-1949, thirty-four new schools were 
opened. A doctoral study completed at Ohio State 
University by Monsignor Edward F. Spiers, now prit- 
cipal, Waterson High School in Columbus, presented 
valuable insights into the growing importance and 
accepted stature of the central school. Monsignor 
Spiers undertook his study during the 1948-1949 
school year. At that time, 165 secondary schools were 
operating as central schools. While there was only one 








such school in about half of the dioceses, a well- 





developed program of central schools had been estab- 
lished in others. The Spiers study was also published 
by the Catholic University Press (1951). The Sum- 
mary of Catholic Education, 1953-54, reported 263 
diocesan central and inter-parochial high schools rep- 
resenting 11.5 per cent of all Catholic secondary 
schools. 


Present Checking 


As an activity preliminary to the development of a 
national study of business management in central 
schools, this writer undertook to contact all central 
Catholic high schools in operation during the 1955- 
1956 academic year. The Official Catholic Directory 
(1956) indicated 340 diocesan high schools or dio- 
cesan inter-parochial high schools in operation during 
that period. The schools included in this listing were 
checked against the directory of central schools listed 
by Monsignor Spiers as Appendix B in his book. 

Of the 165 central schools listed by Monsignor 
Spiers, 134 were still in operation under the same 
name, seven had changed their names; three had con- 
solidated into coeducational schools and had changed 
their names; three have divided into separate schools 
for boys and girls; one had been separated into a 
coeducational junior and senior high school; one 
branch school in New York City had been transferred 
to another school; one school had been changed from 
central coeducational into an inter-parochial coeduca- 
tional school with financial responsibility under one 
parish; two were no longer in existence; five are now 
offered as private schools, and eight are now offered 
as parish schools. 


Over-All Trend 


The over-all trend favors continued expansion of the 
central school. Across the country today, diocesan de- 
velopments in the area of central schools are becoming 
increasingly common. City-wide and _inter-parish 
drives are being initiated in many major cities for the 
construction of schools to serve the expanding student 
needs of parishes, but through a central school agency 
that can offer a more extensive curriculum and better 
facilities at less per capita cost. 

The increasing number of schools classified as 
central from sixty-one in 1924, to 136 in 1948, to 340 
in 1955 suggests the growth of the movement and its 
present magnitude. 


Coeducational Schools Most Numerous 


Of the 340 schools included in the most recent sur- 
vey, the greater percentage (59.4 per cent) were co- 
educational institutions, boys’ schools represented 
slightly more than a quarter (26.5 per cent), and the 
balance of schools were for girls only (14.1 per cent). 
Of the 340 schools circularized in the study, a total 
of 192 replies were received within two months after 
the mailing. These returns represented a 56.47 per cent 
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response to the questionnaire. One hundred thirty-six 
of the replies came from schools which identified them- 
selves as diocesan high schools or diocesan inter- 
parochial high schools, both of which are included 
within the accepted definition of the term “central” 
school. The returns from the central schools repre- 
sented forty per cent of all schools reporting. These 
returns can be considered representative of all central 
schools. The correlation between the total number of 
schools on the basis of their enrollment by sex and 
the replies received in this study corresponds almost 
identically to the distribution of these schools in the 
total secondary school structure. Replies from coedu- 
cational schools totaled 54.4 per cent, with an addi- 
tional 26.4 per cent response from schools for boys, 
and 19.1 per cent from girls’ schools. 

An analysis of the facts furnished by administrators 
in the 136 schools reveals interesting trends which 
characterize the central Catholic high school move- 
ment at the present time. 


Geographic Distribution 


Central Catholic high schools are located in thirty 
states and sixty dioceses. States and dioceses east of 
the Mississippi River have the majority of schools and 
the schools with the largest enrollment. Schools in the 
states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York accounted 
for one-third of all the schools included in the study 
and nearly half of the total student enrollment in 
central schools. Schools were located in cities of every 
population group, but were favored in cities between 
26,000 and 75,000 residents. 

One-half of the central Catholic high schools re- 
plying to the questionnaire reported enrollments of 
fewer than 500 students. The median high school en- 
rolls about 494 students. Schools are conducted for 
boys only, girls only, and for both boys and girls. 
There are twice as many coeducational schools as 
schools conducted for boys only, and almost three 
times as many as schools conducted for girls only. 


The Staff 


Central high schools are staffed by five groups of 
Religious and lay teachers: religious women, dio- 
cesan priests, religious men (priests and Brothers), 
lay men and lay women. The groups mentioned above 
are arranged in order, from highest to lowest, on the 
basis of the percentage of each group to the total 
number of teachers. A total of 3,189 full-time teachers 
and 416 part-time teachers perform educational serv- 
ices in the central Catholic high schools reported in 
this study. The majority of part-time teachers are 
diocesan priests. 

In most central schools, some combination of the 
four groups or all five groups serve on the staff. Dio- 
cesan priests serve as administrative heads of fifty- 
three per cent of all central schools and of seventy 
per cent of the coeducational schools. 

(Continued on page 646) 
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MODERN IN CONTENT, MODERN IN FORMAT| - 


Since 1910, each edition of The Book of Knowledge has 
been the modern children’s encyclopedia, geared to a 
child’s need, geared to the changing times. 

Today, it covers every area of human knowledge and is 
integrated with every unit of the curriculum. Moreover, 
the 1958 Book of Knowledge is unique in its range of 
science material at the elementary level. 
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vision, charged with new articles and new illustrations, it 
is the irreplaceable teaching tool. 

The Book of Knowledge is the only children’s encyclo- 
pedia that has both a table of contents AND an index, 
features of utmost importance to you in teaching refer- 


ence skills. Children find what they are looking for easily 


in The Book of Knowledge; from it they acquire a lifeti 
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THE 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE BOOK OF 
20 volumes « 7,884 pages Hee et ae : 
12,200 illustrations—about 2,000 in color « 170 maps Ke NOWL ED G E 


Since 1954: 
216 entirely new articles 


750 new fact entries The Children’s Encyclopedia 
5.170 now illustrations Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. © 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


MOUNT SAINT VINCENT COLLEGE 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Mount Saint Vincent College for women, resident and day, is 
the first and, at present, the only women’s college in Canada 
which confers its own degrees. The College is under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity. 

The foundation and development of Mount Saint Vincent Col- 
lege is closely bound up with Mount Saint Vincent Academy, 
an institution established in 1873 for the education of girls and 
young women, After almost a half-century of growth marked 
by an ever-increasing influence and reputation, the Academy 
found itself facing the necessity of meeting the demand for 
higher education for women. The introduction of college 
courses into the curriculum in 1914 was brought about through 
an arrangement with Dalhousie University whereby the first two 
years of the Arts Course were taught by Mount Saint Vincent. 
This arrangement lasted until 1925 when, by a charter granted 
by the Legislature of Nova Scotia, Mount Saint Vincent was 
empowered to grant its own degrees in Arts and Science. 


LOCATION 


Commanding a view of Bedford Basin, Mount Saint Vincent is 
ideally situated in the village of Rockingham, within easy dis- 
tance of the City of Halifax. It thus combines the advantages of 
suburban atmosphere, beauty and quiet with those which the 
city offers for the pursuit of scholastic, social and cultural aims. 
The main highway skirts the College grounds, and the city may 
easily be reached in twenty minutes by car or bus. Corre- 
spondence regarding admission should be addressed: The Regis- 
trar, Mount Saint Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The College specifically endeavors to enable its students “to 
develop and perfect their natural faculties by co-ordinating 
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them with the supernatural” (Pius XI); to acquire that broad 
foundation in the liberal arts which is the beginning of all 
culture; to become acquainted with the best in Catholic thought 
and literature; to look forward to economic independence G 
training for professional life; to prepare for participation in civic 
activities by the formation of right attitudes toward individual 
responsibility as citizens; to train themselves in the fine art of 
gracious living through daily intercourse with others in social 
and cultural group activities. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Mount Saint Vincent College is a member of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities which membership gives 
the College’s degrees full accreditation. It is one of the three 
Halifax universities comprising the Halifax School of Journalism. 
The College also holds aeakeunaa in the National Catholic 
Education Association, the Canadian Education Association, 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, the Canadian 
Library Association, the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion. Also the several divisions hold membership in their na- 
tional and provincial professional associations and societies. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of Charity of Halifax; lay men and women professors. 


LIBRARY 

45,000 volumes; 175 current periodicals; audio-visual materials; 
music library. 

DEGREES 


The College confers the following degrees: Master of Arts; 
Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Pure Science; Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics; Bachelor of Science in Secretarial Studies; 
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Bachelor of Science in Nursing; Bachelor of Science in Ele- 
mentary Education; Bachelor of Education; Bachelor of Music. 
Candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree may major in Eng- 
lish, French, Classics, History, Philosophy, or Sociology. 

The College also offers courses leading to a diploma in Educa- 
tion, Secretarial Science, and Journalism. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


. Division of Theology and Philosophy. 

2. Division of Language and Literature. 

. Division of History and the Social Sciences. 

. Division of Natural Science (Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
and Mathematics ) 

5. Division of Fine Arts (Music including Choral, Art History, 
Speech ) , 

. Division of ‘Community Services (Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Journalism, Secretarial Science, Nursing, and 
Medical Arts) 


CO-CURRICULUM and EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Service: Health Service; Freshman orienta- 
tion; individual counseling; annual retreat; lectures and 
concerts; formal and informal social functions. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Student Council; Canadian Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students; political campus clubs; 
Athletic Association; Debating Society; Dramatics Society; 
Glee Club; Home Economics Club; Phi Delta Phi (honor 
society devoted to philosophical evaluation of modern-day 
issues); Science Club; Sociology Club; Writer’s Club; 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary; Mission Unit. 


Student Publications: Harbinger (monthly news bulletin); 
Kappa Kronicle (yearbook). 


Athletics: Tennis, hiking, skiing, toboganning, skating, intra- 
mural basketball, and badmington, all under the auspices 
of the College Athletic Club. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, GENERAL 


Every candidate for admission is required to present an ap- 
plication blank forwarded on request by The Registrar, 2) 
satisfactory references, business and social, 3) an official tran- 
script of her high-school record. All candidates for a degree 
must satisfy the requirement for matriculation either by pass- 
ing matriculation examinations or by presenting acceptable 
certificates. Students seeking advanced standing should refer 
requests to the Committee on Admissions. 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, SCHOLASTIC 

Matriculation subjects required: 

For Bachelor of Arts: English, Latin or Greek, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, History, Modern Foreign Language, one Elective. 

For Bachelor of Music: English, wy German, History, 
Algebra or Geometry, two Electives. 

For Bachelor of Science: (a) in pure Science: English, Algebra, 
Geometry, History, Modern Foreign Language, two Elec- 
tives. (b) in Home Economics: Eng, Modern Foreign 
Language, History, Economics, Algebra or Geometry, 
Science, one Elective. (c) in Secretarial Studies: English, 
Modern Foreign Language, History, Economics, Algebra 
or Geometry, two Electives. (d) in Nursing: English, Alge- 
bra, Geometry, a Language, Science, and two Electives 
chosen from History, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Eco- 
nomics, Trigonometry. (e) in Elementary Education: as 
for Bachelor of Arts. 

For the Diploma of Licentiate of Music: English, Music, French 
or German, one Elective. 

N.B. Electives may be chosen from the following: 

History (Ancient, Medieval, Modern, Canadian, English 
or United States), Science (Physics, Chemistry, Botany 
or Biology), Economics, Algebra, Geometry, or Trigo- 
nometry, where not already required. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Tuition (for five courses ) 
Tuition for part-time students, per course 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Several full and partial scholarships awarded on the basis of 
achievement in high-school examinations. The College also offers 
work bursaries and grants-in-aid. For full information, write: 
The Chairman of the Scholarship Committee. 


Illustrations 


Opposite page, top: Mens sana in corpore sano; Student Coun- 
cil takes time out from business; facade of new College 
building. 

Opposite page, bottom: main library reading room; Seniors are 
guests of Home Economics majors; science major’s project 
in physical chemistry. 

This page, top: students at work on art principles and design; 
in student’s room after Halloween Hop; one of the campus 
scenic walks. 

This page, below: signing out for the evening; primping for the 
prom; yearbook staff approaches deadline. 





By SISTER MARY JOHN THERESE, B.V.M. 


St. Mary High School, 2044 W. Grenshaw St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Stepping Stones in Language dkills 


What a Cadette Teachers Corps is and what it can do for 
a school forms the substance of this article. We find that the 
Cadette teachers are seniors who have volunteered to spend 
some time each week in helping freshmen who find their studies 
difficult. Each Cadette is assigned to a particular freshman 
whom she meets four or five times each week, before or after 
school or during a study period. Together they work chiefly 
on reading and English grammar. Results are encouraging. 


Wuat SHALL the freshman English teacher do when 
she receives a “composition” like the following written 
early in September by Mary Jane? The members of 
the class had been asked to write about their morning 
activities. 


“When I was coming to School dismorning, it was 
very cold watting for the bus. We wated for a have 
and hour, and finally the bus came.” 


If brevity was what the teacher wanted, we are 
forced to admit she received it, together with glaring 
evidence of the pupil's inability to spell. 

A few days after Mary Jane’s first attempt, she 
handed in another brave offering—this time complete 
with title. 


Tue Moust Excitirinc Day or My LIFE 


“The first day of School we were given our hours 
for our gless. 

and the Sister's were very nice to. 

We went to the liberary for a book. 

I like hight School very mouch. 


This second paper revealed at least one thing which 
was in Mary Jane's favor; namely, that she liked “hight 
School very mouch.” It was the teacher’s sincere hope 
that the girl would not lose this enthusiasm for high 
school and that when she became more aware of her 
shortcomings in the mechanics of grammar and spell- 
ing, that she would not be bogged down by discourage- 
ment and a sense of inferiority. 

It is the welfare of pupils like Mary Jane that edu- 
cators have in mind when they ask the following ques- 
tions. What shall we do for the slow learners? What 
shall we do for the freshmen who have not mastered 
the fundamentals of grammar, spelling, and reading? 
The faculty members of our high school asked each 
other these questions after evaluating the results of 
entrance examinations administered to incoming fresh- 
men before the past school year. 


For the Slow Learner 


Twofold Plan 


Steps were taken to devise a program which would 
give individual aid to the students who manifested 
deficiency in the communication skills. The resultant 
plan was a twofold one. It included the inauguration 
of special supplementary remedial English classes and 
the organization of Student-Cadette Teachers Corps. 

All of the first-year students were enrolled in the 
regular English classes. However, students who needed 
remedial help were also placed in special classes 
taught by three of the faculty members of the fresh- 
man English department. No more than eight or nine 
of these students were included in each of the special 
classes so that the teacher would have more time to 
give as much individual help to the students as pos- 
sible. During the class sessions special attention was 
directed toward the study of phonics and spelling, 
drills in oral reading and in reading comprehension, 
and practice in sentence.construction and composition. 
Students were given material based upon their own 
levels of accomplishment and were encouraged and 
aided in raising these levels. 


Student Reaction to Special Classes 


The teachers of the special remedial classes re- 
port that at no time did they notice that the students 
regarded the classes as processes of punishment or 
that they themselves were labelled as inferior. On the 
other hand they manifested genuine gratitude for the 
extra help. 

One of the teachers used the thermometer idea for 
charting the gains of the students and there, was a 
daily feeling of pride and satisfaction in the class as 
the various students were able to chalk up definite 
accomplishments and improvement. Another method 
utilized seemed to have therapeutic value. Pupils were 
encouraged to tell their specific language difficulties 
to the class. This practice resulted in a friendly open 
feeling of helpfulness and understanding as the mem- 
bers reminded and aided one another in overcoming 
the errors. Such questions as “Do you feel that you are 
making progress?” were often put to each student dur- 
ing class time. This interest on the part of the teachers 
and the other members of the class, together with the 
discussions that would follow, were constant re 
minders and inducements for the student to want to 
make improvement. 
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Student-Cadette Teachers 


In order to supplement the aid already being re- 
ceived by slow learners in the special classes, the 
Student-Cadette Teachers Corps was formed. This 
organization numbered thirty senior students of above- 
average ability who volunteered to give individual 
coaching to freshmen several times a week either dur- 
ing study periods or before and after school sessions. 
The student teachers or Cadettes, as they were called, 
were under the direction of a moderator who met with 
them at regular periods to discuss the various prob- 
lems they encountered in helping their freshmen 
pupils. They were given instructions on methods to 
use in coaching the younger girls and they were urged 
to give the freshmen as much encouragement as pos- 
sible. The Student-Cadettes also conferred regularly 
with the English teachers in order to discover the 
specific needs of their pupils, to note whether the 
pupils were making progress or not, and to secure 
necessary materials. 

Each Cadette met with her freshman pupil from 
three to five times a week for twenty-five minutes of 
individual coaching in the particular language skill in 
which the pupil seemed to have difficulty. 

A complete record of the names of the Cadettes and 
their pupils together with their homeroom numbers 
and the times and places of the meetings was kept in 
a central office by the moderator of the organization. 
Four “Lieutenant-Cadettes” were elected to work with 
the moderator in supervising the work and in con- 
tacting the Cadettes and pupils. 


Record Accomplishments 


Each Cadette kept a record card which showed the 
work accomplished during each week. The record 
cards were collected by the lieutenants for the ex- 
amination and approval of the moderator. Conferences 
with the moderator about individual coaching prob- 
lems were occasionally necessary or advisable for the 
Cadettes. 

These helpers and their first-year pupils showed 
commendable faithfulness in keeping their appoint- 
ments with one another. In the absence of the Cadette, 
a substitute was immediately secured so that the 
freshman pupil would not be left without individual 
help at the appointed time. Knowing that the con- 
tinued toleration of broken appointments would 
quickly lead to carelessness and indifference on the 
part of the freshmen as well as on the part of the 
student teachers, care was taken that all absences 
were reported to the moderator. Moreover, every pos- 
sible measure was used to convince the slow learners 
how eager the special teachers and the student 
Cadettes were, to help them improve in their studies. 

Members of the Cadette Teachers Corps were 
known and recognized as such by all of the students 
in the school. However, precautions were taken to 
insure that the freshman pupils would never be em- 
barrassed in any way and that they would not be spot- 
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lighted as belonging to a “slow” group. They were 
made to feel that they were being helped in a practi- 
cal way in some phases of their English work which, 
for any one of a number of possible reasons, they had 
failed to master. 


Beneficial Results; No Miracles 


Though the faculty does not claim that miracles 
have been accomplished by the program, it does feel 
that the system has had several beneficial results. The 
following points were noted. 

The ways in which the slow-learners were aided: 

(a) Many of these first-year students showed defi- 
nite improvement from the remedial help given them 
in the special daily remedial English classes and in 
the coaching given them by the Cadette teachers. 

(b) The orientation into high school (which for 
slow students is often a difficult one) was made easier 
for this group because of the welcome and the friendly 
interest taken in them by the faculty members and by 
the student-Cadettes. 

(c) Their sense of inferiority and consequent shy- 
ness were lessened to a great extent by the interest 
and help of the older giris who strove to make them 
more confident in themselves. 

Ways in which the Cadette-Teachers were benefited: 

(a) It afforded many seniors the opportunity to 
take part in an extra-curricular activity in which they 
could be of service to others. 

(b) After their coaching experience many of the 
Cadettes stated that they would like to make teaching 
a career. 

(c) The Cadettes experienced a great sense of satis- 
faction in helping the young girls, and they found that 


Four Lieutenant-Cadettes of the Cadette teaching 
corps are preparing their lesson plans. 

Dolores Sapata and Frances Filisha are at the 
chalkboard; Leona Ursitti and Maureen McGuire 
are at the desk. In all St. Mary High School, Chicago, 
has some thirty-four senior Cadette-teachers 

helping the freshmen who require assistance, as 
explained in the accompanying article. 





they, too, could learn while they were teaching. 

Two separate questionnaires were administered to 
the student-Cadettes and to their pupils at the end of 
the school year for the purpose of ascertaining their 
opinions about the project. Following are typical 
answers to some of the questions. 


Typical Answers 


Question: In what ways do you think your Cadette 
teacher helped you? Answer: “She helped me under- 
stand English more, and I learned better from a girl 
near my own age.” 

Question: Did she help you in any other ways be- 
sides the aid given in your studies? Answers: “She gave 
me encouragement whenever I thought I would fail.” 
“She taught me an easy way to study and gave good 
advice.” 

Question: Do you think the Student Cadette Teacher 
plan is worthwhile? Answers: “Yes, definitely! A few 
girls don’t get enough English in grade school and 
this gives them the opportunity to catch up.” “Yes, it 
makes a girl feel that she can get help from someone.” 

Question: In what ways do you think you aided your 
pupil? Answer: “I think she was helped mostly in 
spelling, paragraph writing, and reading aloud.” “I 
have taught her the value of study and also I hope I 
have set her a good example.” “First, we started out 
with the parts of speech because she didn’t know a 
verb from a noun. As we went along, we put them to- 
gether until she was able to diagram a sentence.” 

Question: Do you think the Student Cadette Teacher 
plan is worthwhile? Answers: “It is a good idea be- 
cause it makes a slower girl feel as though she is 
wanted.” “Yes, I think it is a good idea because the 
Cadette teacher learned much while she was teaching 
her pupil.” “Yes, because it gives experience to the 
seniors and assistance to the freshmen.” 

The questionnaires from both the Student Cadettes 
and their freshman pupils showed unanimous agree- 


Cadette-teacher Carol Chmura (right) assists 

Idilia Roch who had come from Italy only seven months 
previously. Carol, a senior, gives time to coaching 
freshmen five days a week. An Italian speaking 

senior Cadette also helps Idilia learn 

the English language. 





ment that the program should be continued during the 
coming school year. 

Coaching in composition revision, direction in pre- 
paring book reports, and encouragement in the reading 
of library books were other helps which the Cadettes 
gave their pupils. One Cadette stated that she helped 
her pupil in personal matters such as good grooming 
and better taste in dressing. The student teachers 
often showed great ingenuity in prodding the 
“laggards” on to better work. One senior was greatly 
concerned when she discovered that her pupil was 
neglecting her school work because of too many out- 
side social activities beyond her years. The older gir] 
tried to point out to the pupil that she was too young 
for this distracting social life and that her school work 
should “come first.” When the pupil showed lack of 
interest, the teacher even arranged to meet her after 
school for private instruction at home. 

The Cadettes often prepared short tests for their 
pupils and would show the results to the English 
teachers and to the moderator. Some even spent a con- 
siderable amount of time making lesson plans. 

The opinions of the teachers of the special remedial 
classes regarding the whole program are worth noting, 
These teachers agree that the two-fold plan; namely, 
the work done in the special classes supplemented by 
the student Cadette coaching has achieved woithwhile 
results. Many of the slow-learning group who were 
helped by the project showed considerable improve- 
ment in their reading, spelling, composition, and speak- 
ing skills. Teachers in other content subjects also 
reported that the slow learners did better work after 
a few months of the remedial program. 

In concluding, we cannot resist the temptation to 
follow up the case of Mary Jane whom we mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. Mary Jane was a mem- 
ber of one of the special classes. She was also coached 
in her English study by a student Cadette. Her work 
showed gradual improvement as the school year went 
by. On May 25 she wrote a composition which re- 
vealed a better knowledge of the mechanics of spelling, 
sentence structure, capitalization, and composition. It 
is true that even in this paper there were two words 


the spelling of which she had not mastered. However, _ 


the paragraph possessed unity and correctness of 
sentence structure. Its length of 125 words showed a 
gain in writing and thought endurance of which she 
had not been capable in her first 27-word “composi 
tion.” Moreover, there was a hint of style-and a spark 
of originality in this later attempt. Though Mary Jane 
still found her school subjects rather difficult, she had 
not lost her original enthusiasm for high school. She 
expressed sincere gratitude to her teachers. 

It is too soon for us to make permanent evaluations 
of the results of this program. However, the faculty 
members of our school feel that it does represent # 
definite attempt to help the individual students of the 
freshmen class who are deficient in the mastery of 
the fundamentals of English. 
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(Left): Awarding of a $400 check by the 

Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association 

to Villanova University for a needy graduate 

student of education. From left: Fr. W. A. Fletcher, 
treasurer of the Exhibitors Assoc.; Rev. J. A. Donnellon, 
O.S.A., university president; Msgr. Hochwalt, NCEA 
executive secretary; L. 1. McDougle, outgoing president of 
the Exhibitors Assoc.; and Rt. Rev. E. M. Reilly, 
superintendent of Philadelphia Archdioceasan schools. 


(Above): Incoming president of the Exhibitors 
Association, J. J. Moran of the American Book Co. 
(second left) is congratulated by Msgr. Hochwalt and 
outgoing president, L. I. McDougle of Association of 
American Railroads, Msgr. Reilly; and Miss Stella Willins 


of Royal McBee Corp., outgoing secretary of the 
Exhibitors Association. 


Sisters, Brothers, and priests attending the CAVE and NCEA conventions at Philadelphia, April 8-11, 1958, crowded the school 


auditorium of West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ High School to attend a showing of the feature motion picture, The Song of 
Bernadette. Arrangements with 20th Century-Fox, the producer of this outstanding picture, had been made for the showing by Tue 
CatHotic Epucator in conjunction with the CAVE Association. The objective was to have some teachers see it for the first time, 


others to have memories renewed so that they might encourage their pupils to see it after their local theaters have been alerted 
to the demand for its reshowing. Below is a scene from the film. 
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By Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 
and John F. McConnell, M.M., S.T.L., S.S.L. 


Spiritual Riches 
of the 


ROSARY MYSTERIES 


Reading merely the titles of the mysteries of the Rosary is the same thing 
as reading a history-outline of the lives of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Spirit- 
ual Riches of the Rosary Mysteries is, therefore, a development of that 
history-outline. The Dominican and Maryknoll authors have kept upper- 
most in mind that, as in all history, the persons of Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
are better known and appreciated when known in relation to time, place 
and circumstance. 


In order to be a spiritual work, Spiritual Riches of the Rosary Mysteries 
must relate the inspiring retelling of life with the Holy Family to the end of 
all men’s strivings and yearnings. Accordingly it must be a practical book, 
practical in this, that it proposes spiritual means to an eternal end. 


Each chapter of this work devotes full treatment to each of the fifteen 
mysteries, and the authors follow a definite pattern throughout: back- 
ground of the mystery; the mystery; meditation on the mystery; further 
thoughts for meditation. 


For the priest reader a special section has been added to this work so 
that he may use the book in novenas, conferences, retreats and parish 
missions. This section contains the principal novenas to Our Blessed 
Lady, a clear and simple exposition on indulgences, answers to difficulties 
which so frequently arise with regard to prayer, the saying of the Rosary, 
etc. 


Price: $3.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER 
IN BRIEF 


DISCS AID YOU TEACH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


By Sister Mary Viola Strudeman, 

R.S.M., Mother McAuley Liberal Arts 

High School, Chicago 43, Ill. 
STUDENTS OFTEN ASK, “Why must I 
study a foreign language? I'll never 
use it.” The modern languages, as 
we all know, are one of the chief 
means for removing the barriers be- 
tween nations and peoples, barriers 
that threaten the very existence of 
mankind at the present time. The 
need for able linguists in all tongues 
was never greater than at present. 
All these are remote goods to the 
impatient student who wants some 
use for it right now. 


Appeal to Senses 


How about teaching simple songs 
in the language; providing record- 
ings of simple plays, music, con- 
versations; staging an assembly or 
recitation period in which only the 
language studied is to be used? 
The same technique might be used 
for a little social period in which 
simple refreshments are served. 
For conversation the students iden- 
tify the articles of clothing they are 
wearing, the furnishings of the 
room, the food, etc., in the language 
being taught. The memorization of 
songs, simple verses, and sentences 
in the language gives the student 
something concrete to show for his 
hours of “exposure” to the subject. 


Encourage "Native" Tongue 
Building up an appreciation for 
the bi-lingual home is often the 
task of the teacher, when the stu- 
dent mistakenly tries to hide his 
foreign ancestry by means which 
contribute to his maladjustment and 
unhappiness in a situation where he 
must of necessity be a member of 
a minority group and subject to all 
its pressures. Instead of letting him 
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endeavor to forget his native 
tongue as quickly as possible, every 
effort should be made to encourage 
him to continue his use of it by 
pointing out the years of study such 
dexterity requires on the part of 
Americans. Permitting such a stu- 
dent to tell of his native land, its 
customs and traditions, its educa- 
tional system, etc., can create an 
atmosphere of tolerance and accept- 
ance among the others. Such a stu- 
dent may be permitted to work 
privately with other students who 
are having difficulty with the for- 
eign language. 


CONFIRMATION: 
EFFECTS OF THE GIFTS 


By Sister M. Germana, S.S.J., St. 
Anthony School, 206 W. Washington 
Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
A mother is sewing on a dress when 
her little daughter returns from 
school. 

Cuaracters: Ten little girls rep- 

resenting respectively: 
Mother . ces: > 
Daughter . Dolores 
Devil . Dorothy 
Wisdom . . Marie 
Understanding . . Janet 
Counsel . . Lois 
Knowledge . Linda 
Fortitude . Barbara 
Piety ....... . Ame Boe 
Fear of the Lord . . Bernice 

Mortuer: Why, Dolores, you are 
early today. 

Dotores: Oh yes, we were re- 
warded for our poster work. 

Moruer: Poster work! About 
what were the posters? 

Dotores: Well, first we chose our 
own colored poster paper, then we 
cut out a white dove and pasted it 
in the center. After that, we cut out 
our letters free hand, and put them 
on. 
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Mortuer: But why did you use a 
white dove, and what words did 
you make? 

Dotores: Don’t you remember, 
the dove is for the Holy Spirit who 
makes us holy and pleasing to God? 

Mortuer: Oh, yes, surely I do. 
And I suppose the words were for 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Dotores: That's right, but how 
did you know? 

Mortuer: Well, with so much talk 
about your Confirmation, I should 
remember them. 

Dotorges: That’s true—Wisdom, 
Understanding, Counsel, Knowl- 
edge, Fortitude, Piety, and Fear of 
the Lord. 

Motuer: See, Dolores, your dress 
is nearly finished. I was so busy I 
forgot to order meat, and now I 
must go to the market. 

Do.ores: Can't I go instead? 

Mortuer: No, I wish you to clean 
up these scraps and put the maga- 
zine rack in order; I didn't have 
time. 

Dotorgs: Did my Treasure Chest 
come? 

Mortuer: Yes, but I wish you to 
do the little tasks first. 


Dotores: Oh! 
mother. 

Moruer: Hurry, now, change to 
your play clothes; then do the tasks; 
I won't be long. (Exit Mother) 

(Enter quietly the devil and 
Seven Gifts, and stand near table; 
Dolores starts to change dress when 
she sees her magazine. ) 

Dotores: Oh, there’s my Treas- 
ure Chest. 

Devix: Pick it up! Take a look. 

Wispom: (Slowly and softly) I 
am the Spirit of Wisdom, honor 
God, don’t disobey your mother. 

Devit: Go on, go ahead, take a 
look. 

UNDERSTANDING: I am the Spirit 
of Understanding; you know, 
Dolores, it is wrong. Your mother 
won't know, but God will. 

Devit: Oh, take a look. It won't 
hurt. 

CounsEL: I am the Spirit of 
Counsel. Don’t listen, Dolores, the 
devil is a liar; he lied to Adam and 
Eve. 

Deviz: Just turn the front page, 
and see whose picture is there. 

KNOWLEDGE: Dolores, God wants 
you to pick up the scraps. Pick 
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them up. 

Devit: Oh, let those scraps alone, 
Just pick it up and look at the back 
cover. 

FortirupE: Come, Dolores. IJ] 
help you fight the devil; change 
your dress, pick up the scraps, and 
fix the magazines. 

Devit: If you don't hurry up, 
your mother will come home and 
make you do more work. 

Piety: I am the Spirit of Piety, 
Pray, Dolores. Say, “Jesus, I love 
Thee.” The devil hates that name. 

Devit: (Bends knee at Holy 
Name, and shouts) “Don’t, don’t!” 

Do ores: Jesus, I love Thee. I'll 
do all for Thee. (Changes dress; 
picks up scraps and papers.) 

Devit: Bah, bah, bah! (and 
stamps out) 

FEAR OF THE Lorp: I am the 
Spirit of Fear of the Lord. You 
have been brave, Dolores. You love 
God and fear only sin. (Exit Seven 
Gifts quietly. Enter Mother.) 

Motuer: Oh, how nice every- 
thing looks. Did you see your Treas- 
ure Chest and all the new jokes 
and quiz questions? 

Dotores: Oh, yes, I did see it, 
Mother, but I didn’t touch it. 

Mortuer: The jokes are good and 
the quiz is on Confirmation. 

Dotores: Mother, I was tempted 
to look and I had to fight hard, but 
I know the Holy Spirit helped me. 
It seemed as if he were right in the 
room talking out loud to me. And 
the devil, I thought that he was 
pushing me around. 

MorHer: You are a very good 
little daughter, so go get your 
Treasure Chest and read it. 

Do.ores: No, mother, I want to 
make a sacrifice to thank the Holy 
Spirit for helping me fight the devil, 
so I'll wait and help you get supper. 

Motuer: God bless my little girl, 
and keep her good. 


WHAT YOU CANNOT 
DO WITH WORDS 


By Calvin T. Ryan, State College, 
Kearney, Neb. 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING, man has al- 
ways been in search of meaning. 
Language in one form or another, 
spoken, written, and unvoiced, has 
been the main tool used in the 
search. As man has learned the 
use of language he has learned to 
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arrive at new concepts, to discover 
new maps of experience. The 
human voice is the most sensitive 
instrument of sound known to man. 
The words he uses expose his inner 
thoughts and feelings. 

For the past thirty years we have 
become definitely word-conscious. 
First we were told that there is a 
relationship between business suc- 
cess and the size of a man’s vocabu- 
lary, that the men higher up have 
larger vocabularies than those not 
so high. Which is cause and which 
is effect need not concern us now. 


Model of Reporting 


What man can do with words 
seems limitless. And what man does 
with them is amazing. By words 
Lincoln gave us his immortal 
Gettysburg Address. The Ten Com- 
mandments as we have them trans- 
lated in our English Bibles are the 
“Royal Law,” undergirding many 
of our own state and national laws. 
Examine the words, and you find 
nothing unusual. Do the same for 
the Lord’s Prayer. The very sim- 
plicity of the Creation story is a 
model of reporting. 

Words elevated by sound form a 
part of our great musical composi- 
tions. Often just the right juxtaposi- 
tion of words, just the right way of 
putting them together, will make 
what is said memorable. Truth 
clothed in beauty will live. But the 
beauty must be in the man who 
speaks or writes those words, or he 
can never get them into the words. 
Somerset Maugham says in his 
“Summing Up,” “Words have 
weight, sound and appearance,” 
but it is the writer who must make 
the most of them. 


Supported by Thoughts 


But there are some things man 
cannot do with words. He cannot, 
for instance, make them express 
great thoughts and feelings unless 
those thoughts and feelings are in 
the man. The memorable phrases 
in Shakespeare’s plays had to be 
supported by corresponding 
thoughts and feelings in Shake- 
speare. The organ music of Milton’s 
poetry was felt by Milton. Sir Philip 
Sidney says in his sonnet, that after 
searching what others had said, and 
after beating himself to make the 
words come, his Muse told him, 
“Thy fool, look in thy heart and 
write.” Dana in his famous editorial 
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on “Words That Laugh And Cry” 
says much the same thing. Writing 
comes more from the inside than 
from the outside. A_ successful 
teacher of a college course in writ- 
ing told his class that writing comes 
from the inside, not from the out- 
side. “You will never get it from 
books on writing.” The place to be- 
gin is always within oneself. 

Let us turn to the work done in 
our elementary schools to prepare 
the children to use these great tools 
of learning, of thinking, of com- 
municating. 


Lack of Words Penalizes Them 
We are rather sure that the child 
who does not adjust himself 
speedily to his school surroundings, 
who does not learn the common 
speech of his playmates, is lacking 
in the command of language, and 
may be mentally retarded. It doesn’t 
follow, however, that all linguisti- 
cally underdeveloped children of 
school age are low intellectually. 
Some of them may have come from 
poor home environments, and not 
have had a chance to acquire an 
adequate vocabulary. Nevertheless, 
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they are penalized for their lack of 
words. Such a handicap may even 
affect their personality develop- 
ment. 

Man’s language is about the most 
obvious thing about him that indi- 
cates he belongs on a higher level 
than the subhuman animals. It has 
meant more to civilized man than 
the discovery of the power of the 
wheel, or even the use of a man’s 
thumb. Yet, look at the superfluous 
use of words at any political con- 
vention. In Congress? 


Bible Has Much to Say 


{s it any wonder that the Bible 
has as much to say about our speech 
as a way of sinning as it does about 
any other form of sinning? It was 
so important to early Christians 
that “conversation” was used as a 
blanket word to include the whole 
of behavior. Jesus is rather unfor- 
gettable, in the twelfth chapter of 
Saint Matthew, in his condemnation 
of the idle or foolish word. Saint 
James is rather certain the tongue 
is an unruly member. 

The striking thing about the cur- 
rent interest in one’s speech and 
language is that it impresses people 
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as being something new, on a par 
with the miracle drugs and the 
atom bomb. Psychologists, neurolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and semanticists 
disagree with the popular expres- 
sion that “English is nice to know, 
but it doesn’t matter much if you 
do not know it.” A neurologist told 
his patient that the relationship be- 
tween his speech and his nerves is 
so close that what affects one affects 
the other. 


Tools of Thought 


Words are the tools of thought. 
Because they are not precision in- 
struments they may become ob- 
stacles to the user in trying either 
to discover or reveal a truth. Be- 
cause they are not precise in their 
use and meaning, thinking cannot 
be an exact science. They may 
change in their connotation as well 
as in their denotation. They may 
change from community to com- 
munity, from family to family. 
When a group of fifth-grade girls 
decided to entertain their parents, 
and to dress for the occasion, one 
girl entered the room after some 
of the others had arrived. She was 
greeted by a classmate in these 
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words: “Why, Susie, you really 
look decent this morning!” It took 
a teacher, a principal, and two 
families to straighten out the mis- 
understanding caused by an inno- 
cent spokesman. “Decent” had a 
complimentary meaning in one 
family, whereas it carried with it 
unpleasant connotation in the other, 
When the American speaker in the 
United Nations finished with our 
casual remark, “There it is in black 
and white,” a Russian rose and gave 
a tirade on the American emphasis 
on the color line! 

What we can do with words is 
brought to us most convincingly 
whenever we meet a person who 
cannot do anything with words. He 
is mute. Language is so significant 
that while we can train mutes to 
become skilled workmen, we never 
hear of a philosopher who is mute. 


Speech Handicaps 


Isn’t it natural to be concerned 
about children who have a speech 
handicap? Yet, we apparently aren't 
concerned enough, for we have 
more speech handicapped children 
in our schools, or of school age, than 
we have blind and deaf together, 


yet we care more elaborately for the 
blind and the deaf. Doing some- 
thing about a speech handicap 
among school children is an innova- 
tion of very recent years. 
Language is a God-given gift to 
man, and He did not make the same 
gift to any others of His creation. 
Its use is worth our attention, and 
its abuse should be beneath us. 
Let a person speak and he reveals 
his education, his cultural level, 
and, above all, his moral and reli- 
gious standards. My neighbor may 
not know whether I can chant the 
twelfth row of the multiplication 
table, but he cannot talk with me 
five minutes without knowing all 
the things speech and language re- 
veal. It is a tool by which we may 
praise our Creator, or by which we 
may curse Him. James says we 
should not let both kinds of lan 
guage come from the same source. 
However, listen in on group com 
versations, and what do you hear? 
Not alone the “idle word,” but also 
the use of God’s name in vain. Un 
happily, it is no longer a male pre 
rogative, for women,  certail 
groups, are becoming proficient im 
their questionable language. 
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THE CHRISTOPHER 
OF THE CLASSROOM 


By Sister Mary Christina Fladd, 
ree 414 Church St., Honesdale, 
a. 
To THE CHILDREN in the classroom 
the religious teacher is the Christ 
bearer, whether it is put into words 
or not. 

The Holy Father, in his own life- 
time has seen the youth of many 
nations deprived of religious in- 
structions and the youth of all na- 
tions exposed to a torrent of evil 
influences. Only religious teaching 
can save the world from atomic 
chaos. During the month of April, 
last year, the Pope asked the 
Apostleship of Prayer to pray that 
there be more men and women 
dedicated to the task of training 
youth in the Christian way of life. 
They must be men conscious of 
supernatural fatherhood, and 
women alive to all good motherly 
instincts which go with good teach- 
ing and with that potent idea: 
“God is Truth and He wants to be 
the warp and woof of our lives.” 
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The Spirit That infuses It 


If the chief end of education is 
virtue; if conduct is three-fourths 
of life; if character is indispensable, 
while knowledge is only useful— 
then it follows that religion, which 
more than any other vital influence 
has power to create virtue, to inspire 
conduct, and to mold character, 
should enter into all processes of 
education. The denominational 
school system is right; the secular 
system is wrong, but no system can 
give assurance that the school is 
good. To determine this we must 
know the spirit which lives in it. 
The intellectual moral religious at- 
mosphere which the child breathes 
there, is of far more importance 
than any doctrines he may learn by 
rote, than any acts of worship he 
may perform; consequently the 
teacher, the most important factor, 
makes the school. 


Enthusiasm 


The religious teacher who does 
not feel the beauty and the sacred- 
ness of his mission is doing harm to 
himself. It is not his knowledge, 
not his energy and industry, nor his 


skill, nor his practice; it is essen- 
tially an educational enthusiasm, 
the ability to invigorate life through 
knowledge and to enkindle a lively 
interest, which makes the teacher's 
personality. From that source 
flows the inner warmth which de- 
cides whether the instruction will 
be a success or failure. Nevertheless 
preparation and prayer will always 
be essential helps for the young or 
the untalented person in the pro- 
fession. Good teachers feel they are 
educating themselves as well as 
their pupils, and when this belief 
is not found the power to educate 
is lacking. Good teaching sets no 
limit to subjects. To do the work 
one loves is to be happy. Blessed is 
he who gives his life to the task. 


Make Study Attractive 


They are the best teachers who 
make study most attractive. This 
is the best genius does for its pos- 
sessor; for what is it but the inner 
impulse which urges him joyfully 
to the pursuit of truth, goodness, 
and beauty. Nothing fatigues like 
dullness; from the weariness it be- 
gets there is no escape. The 

(Continued on page 640) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


|More Than Social Studies. By 


Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan 
(Prentice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1957; pages 452; 
price $5.95). 


If you believe that the nature of 
man is social animality then the 
book under consideration is one 
with which you will generally agree. 
If, however, you believe man to be 
a rational animal with a moral des- 
tiny then you must disagree with 
much that is written in More Than 
Social Studies. 

The assumption is made by the 
authors that man’s social nature 
must determine principles. Because 
of this, all values arise from the 
particular segment of society in 
which each individual is at a given 
time. In this book, which is often 
vague, frequently contradictory, 
and generally uninformative, one 
finds statements to the effect that 


_ rules are not to be imposed on the 


child, but rather that children are 


' to be included in the formulation 


and acceptance of these values. 
The authors suggest procedures for 


| “building socially useful meanings 
_in a democracy,” but do not include 
| in these procedures telling the chil- 


dren what democracy really is. 
Rather, the children are to cull from 


| the experience of others. This prac- 
| tice can lead only to a most subjec- 
tive interpretation of democracy. 


The authors referring to demo- 
cratic discipline state, “It also op- 


erates through the view of democ- 
_ racy in the mind of each individual 


in the society.” But nothing is said 


| of the fact that the view of democ- 


racy in the mind of one citizen may 
contradict the view of democracy 


_ in the mind of another citizen. This 
sounds like the dialectical philos- 


ophy of Hegel. Apparently if this 
is to be carried to its logical con- 


_ clusion two contradictories may be 
_ true at the same time. 


It would appear that the authors 


| do not realize that sociability is 


only a proper accident of the sub- 
stance man. To concentrate edu- 
cation on only one of man’s proper 


accidents cannot help making man’s 
education incomplete as well as a 
most inadequate preparation for the 
life he has been destined to live. 
Francis J. Lopato, Ph.D, 


Chairman, Dept. of Education, College of 
Mount St. Vincent, New York 71, N. Y. 


Even As You Love. By Elizabeth 
Borton de Trevifio (Thomas Y, 
Crowell Company, New York, 
1957; pages 242; price $3.50. 


In Even As You Love, Elizabeth 
Borton de Trevifio has attempted 
too much and achieved too little. 
A novel dealing with such serious 
and highly dramatic subjects as a 
broken marriage, adultery, child- 
birth, death, illegitimacy, assault, 
religious conflict, sanctity, mystical 
experience, etc., has turned out to 
be—one could not say uninteresting 
—but strangely lacking in signifi- 
cance, almost innocuous. Mrs. 
Trevifio certainly has not treated 
her subjects at the depth they de- 
serve. There is a lack of full, de- 
tailed development of theme and 
action in the novel, which often re- 
sults in scenario-like or melodra- 
matic effects. Both superficiality 
of treatment and technical weak- 
nesses contribute to the ineffective- 
ness of the work. 

Neither the main theme, the nar- 
rator Ann Bolton’s search for deeper 
self-understanding, nor the prob- 
lem of her failing marriage is ade- 
quately treated in the novel. When 
Ann, who is a young American 
woman, finds her marriage on the 
verge of collapse, she decides to go 
to her sister Snow for advice and 
sympathy. Snow lives in Mexico 
with her Mexican husband and 
family. During her stay in Mexico, 
Ann becomes closely involved in 
the lives of the members of Snow's 
household. Through Ann’s experi- 
ences with these Mexican people, 
the author attempts to show a deep- 
ening of her protagonist’s character. 
But there is really little growth of 
insight on Ann’s part as the story 
progresses. The following recapit- 
ulatory passage toward the end of 
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the book in which Ann reflects on 
the return of her husband and the 
resumption of their marriage re- 
veals her lack of mature develop- 
ment: 


Peter's break toward a new 
life was proof enough for me that 
he wanted to make our marriage 
a strong one. I could not be cer- 
tain that my problems were over, 
that I oan not suffer again. 
But I thought, nothing matters. 
I'll try, I'll fight, I'll do my best 
to keep him near me from now 
on. I would have gone to Outer 
Mongolia with him, I would have 
signed on for life on the moon if 
he had wanted it. 

Only on the last day in Aca- 
pulco'. . . did the thought of 
Dorothy cross my mind. But I 
must have learned something in 
Mexico after all, because I did 
not say a word, and I knew it 
would be stupid to recall her 
image to him. I wanted no more 
unhappiness, real or imagined, 
and I knew now that the stronger 
love always triumphs. Peter was 
mine. We were together again. 
That was enough. 


Neither the style with its romantic, 
adolescent imagery (“. . . gone to 
Outer Mongolia . . . signed on for 
life on the moon. . .”) nor the qual- 
ity of the thought in these para- 
graphs gives evidence of a deeply 
felt, realistic attitude toward life. 
The knowledge that “the stronger 
love always triumphs” is not real 
wisdom but at most suggests that 
half-truths of maxims or proverbs. 
Mrs. Trevifio never successfully de- 
velops her main theme. 

Nor is there a sound or satisfying 
solution to the problem of Ann’s 
marriage. The reader expects that 
Ann, after gaining some insight into 
her marriage difficulties, will even- 
tually be roused to take some cru- 
cial action in the matter. But Ann 
undramatically keeps putting off 
decision. In the end she is not in- 
strumental in solving her problem— 
it is solved for her. Her husband— 
whom the reader has been led to 


Ann’s story is tied in with a num- 
ber of side-dramas involving the 
Mexicans that she meets while in 
Mexico. Chole, a saint and mystic, 
is fighting a losing battle against 
cancer; Gregorio, Snow’s brother- 
in-law, is struggling to come to 
some decision in regard to his reli- 
gious vocation; Cayetana, a beauti- 
ful Mexican girl, is a victim of un- 
requited love; Cati, a religious 
hysteric, believes that she is pos- 
sessed. Many of these episodes are 
interesting in themselves, but un- 
fortunately most of them are not 


developed in sufficient detail or 
with enough force to have a strong 
emotional effect on the reader. 
Lack of development in a novel is 
usually bound up with deficiencies 
in style. In Even As You Love 
there is a lack of grace, subtlety, 
and originality in the writing. The 
words used by the author are often 
imprecise, trite, or abstract, as can 
be seen from the choice of adjec- 
tives used in the following examples 
taken from one paragraph in the 
story: “wonderful summers,” “little 
(Continued on next page) 
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home,” “one unforgettable year,” 
“sleek yellow head,” “long thin 
face,” and “enchanting smile.” In 
general, the lack of suggestiveness 
in the prose tends to delimit the 
imaginative response of the reader 
to the bare statements of the au- 
thor and to restrict the movement 
of the novel to a surface level. One 
misses here the overtones, the emo- 
tional vibrations, the irony that 
good writing conceals within itself. 

Even As You Love is not recom- 
mended to serious or discriminating 
adult readers. 


FRANK FeEssLer, M.A. 


Elementary School Science and 
How to Teach it. By Glenn 
Bough and Albert Huggett ( Dry- 
den Press, 31 W. 54 St., N. Y.; 
pages 532; price $2.75). 


This book is expertly designed to 
help the new teacher garner a rich 
background of the most essential 
facts about a subject and then have 
at her fingertips practical aspects 
for teaching it through doing and 
investigating, through experiments 
and observation of phenomenon at 
first hand. It combines methods 


with a survey of science subject 
matter, using the current science 


curricula’) of most elementary 
schools. All of the activities de- 
scribed require only homemade, 
school-made, or easily borrowed 
equipment. The line drawings clar- 
ify the simple experiments. The 
book can serve also as a guide and 
reference work for the in-service 
teacher. 

The broad topics covered are: or- 
ganizing the science program, the 
earth and the universe, living 
things, and matter and energy. To 
the new teacher, the authors write, 
“The first time over the ground is 
the hardest; a little practice in 
teaching science will bolster your 
confidence.” This book written on 
the teacher's own level will help her 
answer many of the questions asked 
by boys and girls as well as give 
her a fund of experiments and ac- 
tivities to offer her students. I 
recommend it as a “find” for the 
busy teacher to help her enrich 
young minds with scientific con- 
cepts to prepare them for this new 
era of alertness. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


The New American Speech. By 
Wiliheminia G. Hedde, and Wil- 
liam Norwood Brigance (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1957; pages 
587; price $3.80). 


The format of the book gives a 
vitality and interest to the field of 
speech through curricular matter, 
suggestions, activities and_bibli- 
ographies. The authors are aware 
of the importance of interesting 
teenagers in the materials and mak- 
ing it live. Practical applications of 
curricular materials are shown in 
pictures of various situations in pro- 
fessional life, as a business confer- 
ence, interview situations, proper 
ways of making introductions, and 
others. People “who talk for a liv- 
ing” as Edward R. Murrow, John 
Cameron Swayze, Sir Winston 
Churchill and others are shown in 
some of the pictures as are such 
television artists who have become 
a “habit” with many Americans: 
Fred and Ethel Mertz from I Love 
Lucy, George Gobel, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Sir Lawrence Olivier and 
others. Other pictures as the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, Television City in Hollywood, 
on the spot “telecasts” and “Meet 
the Press” show a modern approach 
to the subject of speech. Illustra- 
tions on the right way and wrong 
way of doing things as well as “to 
the point” instructions regarding 
selecting debate questions, methods 
of note taking, briefing and photo- 
graphs regarding make-up, staging, 
depict the work of many high 
schools in our country. Other practi- 
cal considerations of the book in- 
clude such important tools as “hand 
signals used in radio,” etc. 

The New American Speech fea- 
tures sections in speech and democ- 
racy, fundamentals of communica- 
tions, public speaking, special types 
of speaking and democracy, inter- 
pretation and dramatics. The chap- 
ters within these sections are aimed 
at a very fundamental level of un- 
derstanding along with many prac- 
tical suggestions which the teen- 
agers are likely to appreciate and 
understand. 

All in all the book is a rather 
comprehensive one. It covers such 
chapters as; Speech Making in a 
Democracy, Everyday Conversa- 
tion in a democracy, Special Types 
of Conversation in a Democracy, 
Using the Body, Using the Voice, 


American Pronunciation, Listening, 
Preparing the Speech, Delivering 
the Speech, Special Types of Public 
Speeches, Parliamentary Procedure, 
Group Discussions, Debating, Ra- 
dio and TV, Reading with Meaning, 
Interpreting Types of Materials, 
Reading and Speaking in Chorus, 
Story Telling and Declaiming. The 
unit on dramatics includes Appreci- 
ating Drama, Acting, Preparing the 
Play, Staging the Play, Play Writ- 
ing, and Puppets and Marionettes, 

Included in the book is a model 
constitution for a public affairs so- 
ciety. Important days and events 
which may be celebrated with some 
form of speech activities are also 
listed. Students and teachers alike 
will find addresses of publishers 
and suppliers of such materials as 
films, recordings, plays, declama- 
tion books and pamphlets—all help- 
ful in the preparation of speeches, 
assembly and other programs. This 
rather comprehensive book can be 
described as a modern living text 
for a high-school public speaking 
course including various speech ac- 
tivities. 

ALFRED J. SOKOLNICKI, Supervisor 


Speech and Hearing Clinic, School of 
Speech, Marquette University, Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 


Education and Human Motiva- 
tion. By Harry Giles ( Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York, 1957; 
pages 108; price $3.00). 


The author, director of the New 
York University Center for Hu- 
man Relations Studies, suggests in 
the six papers presented in this 
book, salient aspects of inquiry 
into the nature of man and society. 
This book is an attempt to con- 
tribute to an integrative theory of 
behavior. The author sees his work 
wisely as a certain conceptual 
structure with imperfections and 
omissions which may _ stimulate 
further undertakings of scholarship 
and practical application. The first 
chapter poses as the central core of 
this conceptual structure the con- 
cepts of growth and _ belonging. 
The second chapter elaborates the 
basic striving for growth in the 
organism and holds that the devel- 
opment of specific traits is recog: 
nizable as a process of the chan- 
neling of growth. The question why 
many individuals are unrealistic in 
their efforts to achieve further 
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growth is not answered on the 
deepest level by the author. The 
keen observer and realistic thinker 
would feel compelled to admit here 
that a basic weakness affects man’s 
striving for real growth. The Chris- 
tian finds an explanation of this 
weakness in the consequences of 
the fall of the first man. 

It is because of the lack of this 
realization that a certain one-sided 
optimism colors the whole theory. 
Acquaintance with modern exis- 
tential theory and research could 
have corrected this one-sided opti- 
mism. The author does not opt for 
one of the two closed systems of 
psychology, behaviorism or psycho- 
analysis. He is wholeheartedly in- 
terested in the third movement in 
psychology which expresses itself 
in America in the so-called growth 
and self psychologies. This new 
form of psychology is still in the 
process of development. The au- 
thor’s attempt to integrate the re- 
sults of the various schools is an 
example of what has to be done in 
order to construct a theory which 
presents the new movement as well 
as the other schools. 

Some pages give the impression 
of being summaries of a variety of 
theoretical concepts coined by 
various authors. We would have 
preferred to hear the author him- 
self, who after assimilation of these 
concepts, could have presented his 
own line of thought. The way in 
which he deals with religion and 
religious phenomena is rather su- 
perficial. 

At the end of the book the ideal 
of democratic education is ex- 
pounded. The author formulates the 
ideal of a democracy as: maximum 
growth of all. We would like to 
add to this definition: maximum 


growth of all according to their 
own reasonable convictions and in- 
clinations. Otherwise tyranny is not 
excluded from democracy, namely, 
the tyranny of the state or the tyr- 
anny of the majority or of public 
opinion which dictates how the 
child has to grow. Communist and 
Nazi state schools are an example 
of what happens if the state or the 
majority of voters can determine 
what is good for the maximum 
growth of all individuals. The au- 
thor brings this out when he pro- 
motes the growth of differing indi- 
viduals to different degrees along 
differing lines. But one cannot be 
too explicit in this matter. The free- 
dom in a democracy is always 
threatened by the dictatorship of 
the majority or of public opinion 
which would try to impose on in- 
dividuals certain ways of educating 
their children. 


A. L. vAN Kaa, C.S.Sp. 


Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Fundamental Child Psychology. 
By Justin Pikunas, Ph.D. (Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1957; pages 259; price $3.50). 


Doctor Pikunas has written a 
comprehensive text that fits into 
classroom study of child psychol- 
ogy. Though some may question 
the adequacy of his Fundamental 
Child Psychology, it must be said 
in all fairness that he accomplished 
the objective or objectives that he 
set himself. In his introductory 
statement he tells us that the main 
objectives of child psychology are: 
the determination of growth trends 
and the principles underlying de- 
velopment; the determination and 
analysis of developmental cycles 


and phases; and the practical appli- 
cations of scientific knowledge to 
an understanding of the child as a 
developing personality. Child in- 
vestigation has evolved to such an 
extent in the past thirty years that 
the twentieth century has justly 
earned the epithet, the “Century of 
the Child.” 

A grounding in child psychology 
is necessary for him who would un- 
derstand children. “Knowledge of 
the child’s developmental changes,” 
writes Doctor Pikunas, “and an ob- 
jective appraisal of his achieve- 
ments at each stage of maturity are 
indispensable prerequisites for his 
adequate training, education, guid- 
ance, mental hygiene, and—at least 
partially—for the therapy of the 
young person.” All his teachers can 
assist in the growth and develop- 
ment of the child by stimulating his 
innate capacities as soon as the 
teachable moment comes, and by 
modifying his personal reactions to 
environmental factors. The child is 
very pliable and open to sugges- 
tions in the early years of child- 
hood. Doctor Pikunas attempts to 
give to the teacher the develop- 
mental principles and facts that 
offer basic directions for the opti- 
mum development and self-realiza- 
tion of the child. 

After presenting these principles 
and facts in a series of twenty 
chapters, he gives us in the twenty- 
first chapter a recapitulation of his 
work. From the standpoint of a stu- 
dent who wishes to make a thor- 
ough study, this is the finest chapter 
in the book. There he can find the 
conclusions at which the author has 
arrived, almost in tabular form. If 
he wishes to know, for instance, 
what are the child’s potentialities 
in the field of — he can find 
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a correct estimate of them at the 
various periods of the child’s de- 
velopment. Of the child in the pe- 
riod of negativism (shortly before 
2 to 3*/2 years), he learns that he 
is capable of certain religious con- 
cepts: “as soon as the child is able 
to understand words and to form 
concepts, very simple religious in- 
struction may begin; it is usually 
preceded by some practice of a 
religious character, e.g., praying.” 

In the next period, the period of 
early childhood (approximately 3 
to 6 years of age), “the preschool 
child is able to grasp simple reli- 
gious truths and phenomena if they 
are simply explained. He questions 
about God, easily accepts answers, 
and should at this time be taught 
to pray and to go to church. His 
religion is quite egocentric (re- 
lated to his own needs and wants ); 
nevertheless, his religious experi- 
ences are relatively deep and moti- 
vating.” Catholic parents who read 
and follow these directions in teach- 
ing religion to their preschool child, 
will give us children who know 
much more about their religion than 
does the average child of today on 
his entrance into school. 

Under the topic, Mental Hygiene, 
our author cautions against indis- 
criminate use of movies, newspa- 
pers, comic books, radio, and tele- 
vision. “Children need protection 
against viewing indecent, criminal, 
mystery, and horror shows, pictures, 
and books. A child’s resourcefulness 
in self-defense against such dele- 
terious sights and contacts is low; 
hence, undesirable behavior pat- 
terns appear readily.” 

We commend Fundamental 
Child Psychology to parents and 
teachers of children. 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. Paut E. CAMPBELL 


M. F. 


The Slow Learner. By 
Cleugh (Philosophical Library, 


New York; pages 
$3.75). 


186; price 


Developments in the schooling of 
atypical children are extremely im- 
portant to the world of education. 
These developments assume even 
greater proportions when they pre- 
sent methods to be employed in the 
education of the slow learner. 

Dr. Cleugh, one of England’s 
outstanding educators in the field 
of teaching the educationally sub- 
normal child presents a detailed ac- 


count of procedures and practices 
to be employed in both special and 
ordinary schools. 

The American reader will find a 
new vocabulary and many innova- 
tions which do not completely 
parallel American practices in this 
area. The literary style of the author 
is somewhat difficult because of 
her reliance on lengthy sentence 
structures. But, the material pre- 
sented is interesting and important 
enough to offset an awkward prose 
style. 

Dr. Cleugh’s experience and wis- 
dom in the matter of instructing the 
educationally sub-normal is ever ap- 
parent. The methods of classifica- 
tion and remedial procedures set 
forth in this book should be of value 
to all elementary school teachers. 

The most important contribution 
made by the author can be found 
in the chapter dealing with the 
training of teachers. The principles 
set forth are of such a nature that 
they can be transferred to any area 
of teacher preparation. They need 
not be limited to specialized educa- 
tion. Dr. Cleugh’s insistence on the 
ordinary training of the teacher be- 
fore specialized training is entered 
into shows wisdom. Her introduc- 
tion of the importance to the 
teacher of the psychological fact of 
individual differences is worthy of 
attention. 

The teacher in the United States 
interested in the education of the 
slow learner would do well to read 
carefully the pages of Dr. Cleugh’s 
book. For in this matter as well as 
in most educational endeavors there 
is no substitute for the observations 
of the experienced. 


Francis J. Lopato, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Education 
College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Christopher in Classroom 
(Continued from page 635) 


teacher's character is the best re- 
proof. The mother does not oc- 
cupy herself with projects for carry- 
ing her child; she is busy teaching 
it to walk alone. This is the aim and 
end of all right education. Sugges- 
tion is a large part of the teacher’s 
business; hence, there should be a 
magnetic something in the power to 
interest, to charm, to inspire, to 
impel, while he enlightens and 
guides. 


A Deep Glowing Fire 


Training and knowledge cannot 
be a substitute for that “warm, 
vitally enthusiastic” personality, 
There are few words more abused 
than “enthusiastic.” As the Greeks 
used it, it meant the state of one 
who is possessed and inspired by a 
god. It implied, therefore, the 
gathering of all the powers of the 
soul into a higher unity, and the 
turning of them with _ intenser 
energy, whether to contemplation 
or to action. In this sense it is the 
symbol of a mental or moral condi- 
tion which is indispensable to the 
achievement of aught that is excel- 
lent. It alone supplies the impulse 
which steadies the view, fixes the 
thought, and leads to lifelong prac- 
tice for the accomplishment of a 
worthy purpose. It does not mani- 
fest in ebullitions of sentiment or 
rhetoric; it is a deep glowing fire 
rather than a flame; it utters itself 
in deeds more than words. It makes 
one capable of infinite patience and 
endurance, and holds him true in 
the face of difficulties, steadfast 
though a world cry out against 
him. It is what Christ sought in his 
disciples; He demanded it of them 
as the natural and necessary result 
of a living hope, faith, and love. 
Enthusiasm enables us to accom- 
plish all that is expected of us. It 
is a test of devotion; and devotion 
is love. 

To grow old, to approach eter- 
nity with visions of numbers of 
children who upbraid him with 
debts unpaid, time wasted, habits 
of idleness formed, to realize the 
consequences of all this in time and 
in eternity is one of the mournful 
prospects in store for the last days 
of the teacher who has been negli- 
gent in his duties. 

Cardinal Newman does not hesi- 
tate to say, “That as the rich man, 
or the man in authority has his seri- 
ous difficulties in going to heaven so 
also has the learned.” “That, the 
more a man is educated, whether in 
theology or secular science, the 
holier he needs to be if he would 
be saved.” Therefore—leaning on 
Christ, the Divine Teacher, all the 
time, all the way, whether our tal 
ent is little or big, we will do much | 
for Him in the teaching field. 

Teacher, share your faith. Sup | 
ply the children with the genuine 
article. 
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Audio-Visual Aids for Teaching the Life of Christ 


By Sister Mary St. Beatrice, B.V.M., St. Mary High School, Chicago 12, Illinois 


The author has produced an invaluable service for teachers by 
organizing a comprehensive source list of what is available in 
the audio-visual medium to help them teach the life of Christ. 
Under the several types of aids, films, filmstrips, etc., names 
of producers and distributors are given alphabetically, with 
title listings and other pertinent data. The prices, while a 
guide, are subject to change by the producer or the rental 
distributor. Cross references are given when helpful to the 
user. Asterics link titles to other rental sources besides those 
under which the titles are listed. All pertinent addresses are to 
be found at the end of the listing. 


Sister St. Beatrice teaches religion, economics, and business 
education at her school. She is also student counselor and 
director of student aid. A teacher for fifteen years, she is 
former director of admissions at Clarke College, Dubuque, 
lowa, from which she received her B.A. Sister will complete 
her requirements for an M.A. this summer at the University 
of Notre Dame. 


THE LACK of audio-visual aids available for use in teach- 
ing the life of Christ was discussed in a seminar con- 
ducted at the University of Notre Dame during the 
summer of 1957 under the direction of Reverend 
Roland G. Simonitsch, C.S.C., head of the department 
of religion. Elementary, secondary, and college edu- 
cators were represented jn the seminar and all admitted 
that they had not found anything that would give in 
one source what is available for use in teaching the life 
of Christ and from what sources visual aids may be 
had or rented. The following survey is the result of 
an investigation to discover what is available for use 
in this phase of religious instruction. 


Catholic Film Center 

Loyola Films—See listings under Loyola Films 

Foundation Films—See listings under Foundation Films 

Life of Christ 22 min. color $10 During Lent $15 
Sound film made from 75 original water color 
paintings by Jacques Barosin. Produced by Jam 
Handy Org., Detroit. Also available from Blizard 
Co., special rental price for 2 days. 

Living Bible 95 min. color $50 
Story of the Passion, The Upper Room, Betrayal 
in Gethsemane, Christ before High Priest, Trial 
before Pilate, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection. 

Jesus of Nazareth 75 min. color $35 
The Last Supper, Crucifixion, The Risen Christ. 

Trilogy 44 min. color $27 
Baptism, Temptation, Last Supper. 
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First Easter 35 min. b/w $12 During Lent $15 
Portraval of the Easter narratives. Biblical quota- 
tions are used to a large extent in the dialogue. 

*Boyhood of Jesus 22 min. b/w $6 

During Dec. $12 
A presentation of the Christmas story and the life 
of Christ to the age of 12. 
* Also available from Swank Movies, Ideal Pic- 
tures, Roa Films, Film Presentation Company. 

Golgotha 97 min. b/w 
Film on the triumphal entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem to His last message to His disciples after the 
Resurrection. Filmed in France, English dialogue 
has been added in place of the original French, 
thus making the sound not very distinct. 

Life of Christ Series 15 min. ea. b/w $5 color $8 
Twenty-six films on the Life of Christ; see Swank 
Movies for individual listings. 

Barabbas the Robber 38 min. b/w $12 

During Lent $17.50 
30 min. b/w $14 
20 min. b/w $7.50 
15 min. color $5 
60 min. color $25 
20 min. b/w $7.50 


The Disciples at Emmaus 

They Walked with Jesus 

The Quest 

The Lord’s Footsteps 

Way of the Cross 

Films of the Holy Land: 
The Holy Land 13 min. b/w $ 3 
Jerusalem—Holy City 10 mi. color $ 6 
Historic Galilee and Historic Nazareth each $ 3 

See individual listings under Films of the 

Nations 


Coronet Films 


Life of Christ in Art (Catholic Edition ) 21 min. 
* Sale: b/w $110; color $200 
Produced by Coronet for use in Catholic schools, 
this version has been approved by the Catholic 
A-V Educators. See article in Catholic Educator, 
December 1956, p. 251, for evaluation. The film 
portrays the significant events in the life of Christ 
through the medium of great paintings. With the 
express purpose of teaching Catholic doctrine, 
the film’s narration was partly written by Sister 
M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. of DePaul Univer- 
sity and partly drawn from the Confraternity 
edition of the New Testament. 
* Also available from Loyola Univ., Chicago, 
and Roa Film, Milwaukee on a rental basis, $10. 
Holy Land, The l reel Sale: b/w $55; color $100 
Maps and natural scenes of Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
the Lake of Galilee, the River Jordan, Jericho. 
Also rental rates. 





For OVER TWENTY YEARS 
creative designers and 
manufacturers of 


CORRECTLY 
STYLED! 


Quality Tailored— Reasonably Priced! 


Our knowledge of your requirements—and 
the will and ability to assume them—are, 
we believe, the reasons so many schools 
adopt ATTRACTIVE FROCKS uniforms. 


WRITE TODAY for free catalogue, complete in- 
formation and prices of jumpers, skirts, blouses, 
hats, etc. 


Samples available on request. 


ATTRACTIVE FROCKS, INC. 


124 East Seventh St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
“Prompt Service ALWAYS” 


Films of the Nations 


* Historic Galilee 13 min. °Sale: b/w $45 
Scenes of places important in the life of Christ. 
* Also available on a rental basis from Catholic 
Film Center, Roa Films, Films Presentation Co., 
and Swank Movies. 
Historic Nazareth 13 min. *Sale: b/w 
Scenes of Nazareth and the places where the Holy 
Family lived; also scenes of Cathedrals erected 
over these shrines, Franciscan monastery, Church 
of the Holy Family, Church of the Annunciation; 
altars and paintings also shown. 
* Film available on a rental basis as above. 


o 


Foundation Films* 


Sale: b/w Color 
The Saviour is Born min. $90 $190 
My Beloved Son min. $80 $180 
Suffer Little Children 28 min. $80 $180 
Emmanuel 2 min. $65 $140 
The Divine Baptism min. $55 $115 
The Prodigal Returns min. $50 $105 
The Lord’s Prayer min. $35 $70 
The Redeemer Healeth min. $35 $70 
The Good Shepherd min. $50 $115 
The Light of the World 9 min. $30 $70 
* All films available on a rental basis from the 
Film Center. 


Family Theater Films (Father Peyton’s Rosary 


Crusade) * 


A Star Shall Rise 29 min. b/w Rental $7.50 
Traditional Christmas story seen from the view- 
point of the Wise Men. 

The Joyful Hour 60 min. b/w $10 
Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity; Christmas 
music. 

That I May See 57 min. b/w $15 
Story of the blind beggar to whom Christ restores 
sight. 

The Triumphant Hour 60 min. b/w $10 
Drama on the Glorious Mysteries; Musical score. 
Hill Number One 58 min. b/w $15 
Christ’s victory on Golgotha and Resurrection. 
The story is told by an Army Chaplain to a GI 

gun crew. 

The World’s Greatest Mother 26 min. b/w $7.50 
Depicts important events in the life of Blessed 
Mother. Scenes are extracted from other films 
and correlated by means of narration by Ethel 
Barrymore. 

* Also available from Catholic Film Center, 
Swank Movies and Catholic Movies, Film Presen- 
tation Company. 


Film Presentation Company (Catholic Listings) 


Family Theater Films—See listings above 

Loyola Films—See listings under Loyola Films 

First Easter, Golgotha, Barabbas the Robber, 

Boyhood of Jesus 
See listings under Catholic Film Center 

*I Beheld His Glory 55min. b/w$15 color $25 
Lent and Easter b/w $22.50 color $35 
The story of Cornelius, a Roman centurion, who 
becomes a convert to Christianity after witnessing 
the Crucifixion and Ressurrection of Christ. 

* Also available from Swank Movies, Roa 

Films, Cathedral Films. 

The Last Supper 20 min. color $7.50 During Lent $10 

The Crucifixion 30min. b/w $15 During Lent $2 
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The Greatest Gift 30 min. b/w $9 During Dec. $12.50 
Beginning with a typical family Christmas cele- 
bration, the Birth of Christ in Bethlehem is read 
from St. Luke and St. Matthew; singing of Silent 
Night and Adeste Fideles. 

Holy Night 30 min. b/w $9 color $15 

During Dec. b/w $15 color $22.50 
Portrayal of Prophecies concerning Messias. Also 
available from Swank Movies, Roa Films, Cathe- 
dral Films, Ideal Pictures. 


Loyola Films* 
See article in The Catholic Educator, Vol. 23, p. 350 
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for evaluation. More than 10,000 
Call of Peter ' 32 min. b/w Rental $ 8 teachers use the 
The story of the calling of the first Disciples. = 
Conversion of Matthew 28 min. b/w $8 TACH-X ta develop 
Portrayal of the calling of St. Matthew; appeal faster seeing 
for vocations. accurate perception 
The Disciples at Emmaus 30 min. b/w $8 visual memory; 
During Lent $14 ° 
The Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ as the CONTROLLED 
seen by two Disciples from Emmaus. READER to develop 
Faith of Jairus 28 min. b/w $ 8 ° 
The faith of Jairus and the sick woman moved good comprehension 
Christ to perform two miracles. better concentration 
Good Samaritan, The 30 min. b/w $ 8 faster thinking. 
Drama of the Good Samaritan portrayed to bring lacahs h 
home lesson of “Love they neighbor.” n short, the 
Healing the Paralytic 22 min. b/w $ 6 CONTROLLED 
A triumph of faith. 
John the Baptist 40 min. b/w $12 ie mires 
Teaching and death of John. evelops Fundamental 
Miracle of the Blind Beggar 30min. b/w $8 Reading Skills as 
Opposition of Christ to Pharisees as the religious never before possible 
10 leaders of His people. po . 
— oa = 24 min. b/w $6 EDUCATIONAL 
Story of the miraculous cure. 
Prodigal Son, The 24 min. b/w $ 6 DEVELOPMENTAL 
Parable symbolizing Christ’s forgiveness of re- LABORATORIES 
pentant sinners. 
Rich Young Man, The 28 min. b/w $8 
Vocational film based on words of Christ. 75 Prospect Street 
15 mw of Zaccheus _ 24 min. b/w $ 8 Huntington, N. Y. 
is restitution for his injustice to the people. 
Unmerciful Servant, The 20 min. b/w $ 6 
Parable teaching mercy and compassion. 
50) * Also available from Catholic Film Center, Film 


Presentation Company, Swank Movies, Roa 
Films, some from Loyola University, Chicago. 


National Council of Catholic Men 

I Sing of a Maiden 90 min. rental $ 
A specially edited story on the life of the BVM. 
Originally telecast as a four part series on the 
Catholic Hour. 

Christ 30. min. rental 
“We Believe” Series, Fr. James J. McQuade, S.J. 
For a CAVE evaluation, see THe CATHOLIC 
Epucator, February 1957, pp. 407-408. 


The Queen’s Work* 
The Mass Is a Sacrifice 30 min. sale: $250 color 
rental $10 
The Eternal Gift 100 min. $20 during Lent $25 
Explanation and interpretation of Easter Mass; 
narration by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
* Also available from Catholic Film Center, 
Roa Films, Swank Movies. 


Roa Film Service 
Loyola Films—See listings under Loyola Films 
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Family Theater Films—See listings under Family 
Theater 

Life of Christ in Art—See listing under Coronet 
Films 

Boyhood of Jesus—See listing under Catholic Films 

Holy Night—See listing under Film Presentation 

Christ the King—See listing under Swank Movies 

King of Kings—See listing under Swank Movies 

I Beheld His Glory—See listing under Film Presenta- 
tion 

Historic Galilee—See listing under Films of Nations 

Historic Nazareth—See listing under Films of 
Nations 


Swank Movies 


*Christ the King 80min. b/w $40 during Lent $50 
Events in the Life of Christ from His Baptism to 
Resurrection. Special rates for schools based on 
enrollment; advertising material available from 
Swank. 

* Also available from Catholic Film Center, Roa 
Films. 

King of Kings 115 min. b/w $20 during Lent $25 
Emphasis on the miracles, betrayal, trial and cru- 
cifixion of Christ. Cecil B. DeMille production. 
Advertising material available from Swank; 
special rates for schools as above. 

*Also available from Catholic Film Center, 
Catholic Movies, Roa Films, Films Inc. 

Historic Galilee and Historic Nazareth rental each $2.50 
See listings under Films of the Nations. 

Life of Christ Series (Living Bible Series produced 

by Family Films) 
Twenty-six films prepared in 15 min. units; all 
sent in ample time to preview before showing. 
Also available from Catholic Film Center, Cathe- 
dral Films, Religious Visual Educators, Inc. 

Birth of the Saviour 
$5 ($7.50 in Dec.) color $8 ($12) 

Birth of John the Baptist 5 min. b/w $6.50 

Childhood of Jesus 5 min. b/w $5.00 

Minstry of John the Baptist 5 min. b/w $6.50 

First Disciples 5 min. b/w $5.00 

Woman at the Well 5 min. b/w $5.00 

Jesus at Nazareth and Capernaum min. b/w $5.00 

Jesus and the Fisherman min. b/w $5.00 

Thy Sins are Forgiven 5 min. b/w $5.00 

Jesus, Lord of the Sabbath 5 min. b/w $5.00 

The Transfiguration 5 min. b/w $6.50 

Jesus Teaches Forgiveness 5 min. b/w $5.00 

Before Abraham Was, I Am 5 min. b/w $6.50 

Jesus Heals Blind Man 5 min. b/w $6.50 

I am the Resurrection 5 min. b/w $6.50 

Jesus and the Lepers 5 min. b/w $5.00 

Last Journey to Jerusalem 5 min. b/w $6.50 

Thirty Pieces of Silver 5 min. b/w. $5.00 

The Upper Room min. b/w $5.00 

Betrayal in Gethsemane min. b/w $5.00 

Jesus Before the High Priest min. b/w $5.00 

Trial before Pilate min. b/w $5.00 

The Crucifixion min. b/w $6.50 

Nicodemus 5 min. b/w $6.50 

The Lord is Risen 5 min. b/w $5.00 

The Lord’s Ascension 5 min. b/w $5.00 


Filmstrips 


The Catechetical Guild* 
In the Footsteps of Christ 
5 strips in color 
Christ’s Passion and Death 
3 strips in color 


214 frames 


117 frames 


The New Testament 
2 strips 

Life of the Blessed Virgin 
2 strips 

Life of Christ for Little Ones 
Captions on film 40 to 60 frames $ 5.00 

* Has dealers in most cities. All on 15-day free 

trial period. The Catechetical Guild also carries 
prayer charts, pictures, cards, etc., on the life 
of Christ for all levels. 


77 frames 


$ 9.50 


105 frames 


$ 8.50 


The Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc. 

Incarnation and Redemption 100 frames ea unit $12.50 
St. John’s Catechism in Sound Filmstrip, with 
lesson plans and RCA records; the above frames 
cover units 5 and 6. 

The Rosary-In-Art Filmstrip (in color) 
Set of 3 255 frames $40.00 
Each 85 frames $15.00 
Prepared by Rev. Joseph Strugnell, the film- 
strips present in color paintings of the great 
masters selected for their relationship to the 
mystery of the decade being recited. 

Branches of the Vine: The Mystical Body of Christ 
Set 55 frames $ 3.00 
A pictorial presentation of members, from all 
lands and races, of the Catholic Church in the 
one Mystical Body of Christ. 


Eye Gate House, Inc. 
The Boy Jesus: Our Model 
Set of 3 full color filmstrips with comprehensive 
manual $15.00 
God’s Love: Promise, and Redemption 
Set of 3 full color filmstrips with comprehensive 
manual $15.00 


Society for Visual Education, Ine. (Catholic 

Catalog Supplement) 

The Life of Christ $100 
A series of 20 full color filmstrips produced by 
Catholic Visual Education, Inc. Includes titles 
on each filmstrip and maps. 

A Journey Through the Holy Land 
Jerusalem and its Holy Places, 64 color frames $ 6 
The Holy Land from Jericho to Nazareth, 54 
frames $ 6 

The Rosary 
4 strips, color, 2 records (331/; rpm) $28.50 
one for the history of the Rosary, one each for the 
Mysteries 


Roa Filmstrips (Catholic Catalog Supplement) 

The Life of Jesus 
b/w with manual 

Stations of the Cross 
in color 32 frames $5 
Following the story of each station is a graphic 
application and short prayer. Senior high and 
adult instruction; another set for elementary level. 

The Boy Saviour 
with two 12” records 
Model for youth 

Come Follow Me 
with three 12” records 65 frames set $17.0 
The call of Peter, emphasizing vocation to the 
priesthood. 

The First Christmas 
b/w with manual 47 frames $5 
The birth of Christ as seen through master- 
pieces of the ages. 


53 frames $5 


89 frames set $27 
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$5 


The Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary 
with three 12” records 69 frames set 
Dramatizes the Rosary with meditations on each 
mystery. 


$27 


Co-op Parish Activities Service 


Carries all listed above plus additional sets pro- 
duced by Cathedral Films and others. 


Slides 


The Queen’s Work 
Life of Christ 100 Kodachrome slides, 2 x 2 in. 
Sale 
With explanatory guide. Same set is carried by 
Co-OP Parish Service on a rental basis. 


University of Iowa 

Life of Christ 50 slides each 
Reproductions of many famous paintings ar- 
ranged to illustrate the spiritual value of art in the 
historic sense. 

Jerusalem and Its Vicinity 99 slides each 
Illustrates the country as it is today and shows 
many interesting places which have been pre- 
sented since the time of Christ. 


A. J. Nystrom & Company 
Hand mounted maps on muslin, 61” x 41”, prices 
from $13 to $17, according to size; some of the 
maps are sold in sets: 
The Land of Palestine in Biblical Times 
Maccabean and Herodian Palestine, 168 BC- 
66 AD 
The Roman World at the Birth of Jesus 
Palestine During the Ministry of Jesus 


Westminster Book Stores 
Bible maps of the Holy Land, 23 x 30”, $2.50 
each for single maps; small class size set of six 
with tripod for $17.50; larger sizes are available; 
also a choice of mountings. 


St. Anthony Guild 
Maps of the Land of Christ, Eugene Seraphin, 
O.F.M. and Jerome Kelly, O.F.M. 
Maps and plans, 73/,” x 108/,” graph each 
journey of Christ in the Gospel countries and the 
sacred places of His Passion. 
Revised edition four colors, 64 pp. $2.50 
National Geographic Magazine 


Large size maps, inexpensive. 


Tape Recordings 


Cook Laboratories 
Seven Last Words of Christ a binaural tape 
The Dubois work recorded stereophonically in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, with the Boston Chorale 
and soloists conducted by Willis Page, Reginald 
Foort at the organ. (See also below under “rec- 
ords” for the monaural version on disc.) 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 

The Passion of Christ #5027 HL 33/,” speed $4.68 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew read by 
Rev. James J. McNally (19 minutes). 

Rock of Truth #5005DL 3%/,” double track $4.68 
Pre-recorded tape of ten pithy 5-minute themes 
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TEXT BOOKS 


For Elementary Schools 
CATECHISMS 


The New Official Confraternity Edition for the U.S.A. 
THE NEW BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
By Rt. Rev. Michael A. McGuire 


illustrated, Word Meanings, Study Helps 

No. 0. First Communion Catechism. 
nunziata, O.S.F. (Gr. 1-2). 

No. 1. (By Father McGuire). Gr. 3-5. 

No. 2. (By Father McGuire). Gr. 6-7. 

No. 3. (By Father Connell). Gr. 8-10. 


(By Sister An- 
paper cover, each 
. paper cover, each 

paper cover, each 

paper cover, each 

cloth, each 

Father Connell’s Confraternity Edition New Baltimore 
Catechism No. 3 (Official Rev. Ed., 1949). 

paper cover, each 

cloth, each 

. .paper cover, each 

paper cover, each 

.. paper cover, each 


In French, No. 
In French, No. 
In French, No. £ 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


Rt. Rev. Wm. R. Kelly, LL.D., Rt. Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, M.A., Sr. 
Imelda in association with Rt. Rev. M. A. Schumacher 


In Story Form Illustrated 


(Gr. 1A).. 
(Gr. 1B).. 


Primer. 
Book 1: 
Book 2: 
Book 3: 
Book 4: 
Book 5: 
Book 6: 
Book 7: 
Book 8: 


Our Heavenly Father. 
Living in God’s Love. 
Living By God’s Law. (Gr. 2).. 
Living In God’s Grace. (Gr. 3).. 
Living For God. (Gr. 4).. 

Living Through God’s Gifts. (Gr.5)c loth, each 
Living in God’s Church. (Gr. 6)...cloth, each 
Living For Triumph. (Gr. 7) cloth, each 
Living For Holiness. (Gr. 8)...... cloth, each 


.paper, each 
.cloth, each 
. .cloth, each 
. .cloth, each 
.cloth, each 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELIGION TEXTS 


By Rt. Rev. William R. Kelly, LL.D. 


THE MASS FOR CHILDREN 

CUTER RTM COMI 0 5 cece csc cscnnnsiae 

OUR SACRAMENTS 

ASSIGNMENTS and DIRECTIONS in The Study of 
RELIGION. Sister M. Mildred, 0.S.F., Ph.D 


For High Schools 


RELIGION 


THE LAUX RELIGION COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Rev. John Laux, M.A. 


Part 1—The Chief Truths of Faith (1st Your). pame cover 
Part 2—The Means of Grace (2nd Year)... . paper cover 
Part 3—Christian Moral (3rd Year) paper cover 
Part 4—Christianity and The Church (4th Yr.)........ 


paper cover 

INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE..... , 

CHURCH HISTORY 

WORKBOOK IN CHURCH HISTORY. Rt. Rev. 
mund Goebel, M.A. For use with the above 


Ed- 


Inc. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 


BOSTON 10 + CHICAGO 6 =s- 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 


et pret pre ret et fet fet eet 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI 1 





on Sunday Gospels, delivered by the author, 
Rev. James J. McNally. Recommended for dis- 
cussion on the topic selected for the day. 

Recitation of the Rosary #5007 HL 33/,” speed, 

3 reels ea. $5.00 

Pre-recorded tapes of the Rosary recited by Fr. 
McNally. Each decade is preceded by a brief 
meditation with a resolution suggested. Three 
parts, 1 reel to a mystery, each under 15 min. 
All reels of tape are 5-inch, recorded at 3*/,” 
speed. 


Records 


The Catholic Record Shop. 


Seven Last Words of Christ one 12” record, LP $5.95 
Dubois recorded in Symphony Hall, Boston, with 
the Boston Chorale and soloists conducted by 
Willis Page, Reginald Foort (see also under 
“Tapes” for binaural or stereophonic version) 

Stabat Mater Album of two 12” records, LP $11.90 
by Dvorak; Czech Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Chorus; Vaclav Talich, conductor. 

Stabat Mater one 12” record, LP $5.95 
Composed by Giacomo Carissimi, arranged by 
Vivaldi. Performed by Angelicum orchestra, 
Milan. 

Bach’s St. John Passion Album of three 12” 
Records $14.94 
Complete recording by the choir of Frankfurt and 
the Collegium Musicum Orchestra, Kurt Thomas, 
conductor. 

The Story of Christmas in Scripture one 10” 

record $4.45 
Verse and carol by the Choir of Old St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. 

Bach’s St. Matthew Passion Album of three 12” 

Records $8.98 
Sung by the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir and 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 

Many others are available. 


Addresses 
Producers and General Distributors 


Films 
Blizard & Company, 141 Hazelhurst Avenue, Trenton 8, New 
Jersey 
Cathedral Films, 140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, California 
Catholic Film Center (Yonkers Film Service), 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers 3, New York 
Catholic Film-Library Service, 409 N. 9th St., Newark 7, N. J. 
Catholic Movies, 1409 79th Street, North Bergen, New Jersey 
os Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois 


Family Films, 5823 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood 38, 
California 


Family Theatre Films, Rev. P. J. Peyton, C.S.C. 7201 Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California 

The Family Rosary, 773 Madison Avenue, Albany 8, New York 

Films of the Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York 

Film Presentation Company, 239 Lyons Avenue, Newark 8, 
New Jersey 

Foundation Films Corporation, Citizens Bank Building, Pasa- 
dena, California 

Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Loyola Films, 80th and Loyola Boulevard, Los Angeles 45, 
California 

National Council of Catholic Men, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 18, 
Missouri 

ROA Films, Catholic Film Department, 1696 N. Astor Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., Catholic Film Department, 614 
N. Skinker Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Filmstrips 

Catechetical Guild, The, 260 Summit Avenue, St. Paul 2, 
Minnesota 

Co-op Parish Activities Service, 15928 Grand River Avenue, 
Detroit 27, Michigan 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Arches Avenue, Jamaica 35, 
New York 

Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 839 Steward Avenue, Garden 
City, New York 

Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 18, 
Missouri 

ROA Films, Catholic Film Department, 1696 N. Astor Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

St. John’s University, Audio-Visual Department, 75 Lewis 
Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. (SVE), Catholic School 
Department, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

*University of Iowa (slides), Audio-Visual Department, Iowa 
City, Iowa 


Maps 

A. i Nystrom Company, 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago 18, 
Illinois 

Films Incorporated, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 

National Geographic Magazine, Sixteen and M Streets, N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, New Jersey 


Westminster Book Stores, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania 


Tape Recordings 
Cook Laboratories, 101 Second St., Stamford, Connecticut 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, New York 


Disc Recordings 


Catholic Record Shop, The, 69 West Main Street, Westminster, 
Maryland 


* Write to your own State University for a catalog of avail- 
able films, slides, etc. Note: If your regular film library or book 
store does not have a print of a particular film or filmstrip 
desired, try another or write to the producer for a convenient 
source from which you may obtain the film in question. Special 
rates for schools—write for prices. 





The Central Catholic High School 


(Continued from page 621) 


Comprehensive Curriculum 


In contrast with Catholic education generally, cen- 
tral schools tend to be day schools only. A compre- 
hensive curriculum is offered in most central schools, 
with specialized curricula restricted to larger schools. 
Ninety-four per cent of the central schools are oper- 
ated as regular four-year high schools (grades nine 
to twelve inclusive ). 

The majority of the schools have been in operation 


as central Catholic high schools since 1944. Most of 
these schools have been accredited by their respective 
state department of public instruction, but fewer than 
half of the central schools have been recognized by 
the appropriate regional accrediting agency. This is 
due, primarily, to the fact that such accreditation 
generally has not been solicited. 

The constant attention to central school develop 
ment at this time prompted the presentation of this 
brief historical summary of the movement and the 
identification of central school characteristics as 4 
basis for comparison and study. 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


St. John’s Catechism 
The Sacraments 


The St. John’s Catechism, in 
Sound Filmstrip Series produced by 
St. John’s University, New York, is 
an audio-visual presentation of the 
material of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. It consists of three 
sections, “The Creed,” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Commandments,” 
each section being composed of ten 
units. The first two sections are 
available, the last is‘in production. 

Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting of 
approximately 60 frames of original 
art work in Eastman color; (2) a 
dramatization, in ten minutes, syn- 
chronized to the filmstrip on a 12”, 
standard-speed, R.C.A. unbreakable 
record; (3) a Lesson Plan, printed 
on the back of each record sleeve, 
describing objectives, procedure, 
ten points of doctrine, six basic 
questions (which are also placed at 
the end of the filmstrip, and keyed 
to appropriate pictures), eight sup- 
plementary questions, and finally, 
suggested pupil prayers and resolu- 
tions. 

The stated purpose of each unit is 
twofold: to teach the lesson of the 
Baltimore Catechism to which it is 
keyed, and to make the lesson prac- 
tical in the lives of the students. 

Cost of “The Sacraments” is $165; 
or $15 per unit. Various package 
plans are available. Material may 
be previewed for a ten-day period. 
For further information write to 
the distributor: Declan X. McMul- 
len Co., Inc., 839 Stewart Ave., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


11. Sacraments in General 


Description. This filmstrip, with 
accompanying ten minute record 
presents, in sixty frames, the doc- 
trinal aspects of the sacramental 
system, and the relationship of each 
Sacrament to all the others. 
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Throughout the filmstrip the em- 
phasis is on Christ, who uses these 
signs or tools to live and work in 
the members of His Mystical Body. 

More specifically, each sacrament 
is a sensible sign able to effect what 
it signifies. Each sacrament refers 
to the death of Christ in the past, 
the source of all holiness; it sig- 
nifies and effects grace in the pres- 
ent, causing holiness; and it pre- 
pares for and leads to the Beatific 
Vision in the future, the reward of 
holiness. The relationship of each 
sacrament to the Holy Eucharist is 
delineated. The meaning of the 
character conferred in the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Holy Orders in terms of rela- 
tive sharing in the Priesthood of 
Christ is explained. Finally, by use 
of analogy, the comparison is made 
between the needs of the natural 
and the supernatural life, and an 


explanation given of the efficacy of 
the sacramental system in supplying 
the wants of the latter. 

Analysis. This filmstrip is an ex- 
cellent overview of what the sacra- 
ments are meant to achieve in the 
spiritual life of an individual. It 
covers all the facts that need to be 
known for a general appreciation 
of the importance of the sacraments 
to the good Christian way of life. 
The continuity format in the nature 
of a trip on a railroad train during 
which a priest explains how the 
sacraments carry us to our destina- 
tion is very engaging and will 
arouse and sustain the interest of 
young students. The Committee 
assumed that the authors and pub- 
lishers of the St. John’s Catechism 
Series used the idea of a train trip 
because they thought that this was 
something familiar to most chil- 
dren. Actually, the reverse might be 
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much more the truth, but in the 
long run the idea should produce 
the same results since it will pres- 
ent something which is novel in 
the case of those who have not had 
the experience of taking a trip by 
railroad. 

The area of “The Sacraments in 
General” is always difficult, 
whether in the theology books or in 
the proverbial penny “Catechism,” 
but it is very important to establish 
some sound preliminaries to the 
actual study of the sacraments 
themselves. In this particular film- 
strip a thorough understanding of 
the difficulty is shown by repeated 
references to the same basic ar- 
ticles of dogma that concern the 
sacraments in general. This tech- 
nique is especially valuable in view 
of the fact that there seems to be 
an easy and well organized co- 
ordination, or perhaps the better 
word is continuity, among the vari- 
ous facts that are being depicted 
and described. It seemed obvious 
to the group that this filmstrip will 
be called into frequent use when 
the filmstrip on the sacraments 
themselves are shown. It is a very 
easy matter for children to forget 
general definitions and descriptions 
unless they are continually brought 
into play and correlated with each 
of the sacraments as they are 
taught. Perhaps the single largest 
contribution that this filmstrip 
makes is that it imparts a realiza- 
tion of the vital nature of the sac- 
raments—the fact that through 
them the soul receives spiritual life 
and is enabled to continue its super- 
natural growth. This is a difficult 
concept to convey, and yet the feel- 
ing was paramount in the Com- 
mittee that this objective has been 
achieved. 
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Appraisal. In every way, the 
Committee finds this an excellent 
teaching tool and recommends it 
most highly. It is keyed primarily 
to the upper middle grades. In an 
actual teaching situation, it should 
get much more use than the other 


filmstrips in the sacrament series 
since it somehow relates to each of 
the others by way of general knowl- 
edge and appreciation. The rating 
is “A—” and the CAVE Seal of 
Approval is granted. 


SisteR Mary VincENT, C.S.S.F., of the 
Buffalo CAVE Committee 


12. Baptism and Confirmation 


Description. This unit is so organ- 
ized that the first side of the record 
is devoted to a doctrinal treatment 
of the Sacrament of Baptism, and 
the other side to that of Confirma- 
tion. The filmstrip contains sixty 
frames in color. Identical treat- 
ment is given to each sacrament on 
the points of infusion of grace, 
institution by Christ, and sacra- 
mental grace. Comparison is made 
between the character of each sac- 
rament, and the relationship of each 
to the mediatorship of Christ, es- 
pecially as He exercizes this media- 
torship in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Finally, a distinction is made 
concerning the way each sacrament 
was instituted to fulfill a need in 
the supernatural life of a Christian. 
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Analysis. Although this filmstrip 
treats two sacraments, baptism and 
confirmation, it definitely handles 
each sacrament separately and in 
a very thorough going way. In the 
areas that have some correlation- 
ship, that matter is very definitely 
and surely taken care of by the pro- 
ducers of this particular subject. 
The first part of the filmstrip con- 
cerns itself with the Sacrament of 
Baptism. As has been noticed so 
often by the Committee in previous 
occasions when films from the St. 
John’s Catechism Series were being 
previewed, this filmstrip continues 
the approach of using something 
unusual to attract attention and im- 
mediately bringing the subject 
matter into situations familiar to 
all children. The sacrament is 
covered in all its important details. 
This is one of the few filmstrips on 


the Sacrament of Baptism in which 
both a baptism of an infant and of 
an adult are shown. When the child 
learns of the importance and ne. 
cessity of the sacrament, it might 
well lead him to missionary ideas 
of bringing more adults to the bap. 
tismal fount. The idea of a name 
being given at the administration 
of the sacrament is not stressed 
very strongly. This is perhaps not 
an unpardonable treatment but in 
a sense it has some regrettable 
consequences. The over-all idea 
that the sacrament instills _super- 
natural life into the soul is carried 
out in many ways that will be inter- 
esting and eye-catching. This, after 
all, is the main objective of the 
lesson and it is adequately carried 
out. 

As for the treatment of the Sac. 
rament of Confirmation, all the 
doctrinal material in the Catechism 
lesson is taken care of in the film- 
strip, but above and beyond that 
learning, the filmstrip shows how 
the strength and power of the Holy 
Ghost can be influential in the later 
life of the Christian. The fact that 
a person who has received confir- 
mation should remain firm in the 
faith is very nicely brought out with 
illustrations relating to the Army, 
to the building of a house, and to 
the occasions that are likely to 
occur in the life of any child in 
which he will have to prove that 
he has Christian principles and 
attitudes toward life. This concept 
is developed by showing a few 
pictures in which the child’s be 
havior is analyzed. In each of these 
instances, it is pointed out that the 
child, in choosing so to act, is co 
operating with the grace that was 
received with the sacrament. The 
filmstrip should prove an excellent 
tool for classroom teachers of re 
ligion, both as an aid to current 
teaching and also as a review. It 
hardly seems possible that this film- 
strip could be used for preview 
purposes, since it contains so much 
information that might likely dis 
tract from the central idea of what 
the sacraments are intended to do 
for the life of the soul. Many of 
the scenes could be used provoca- 
tively in a classroom by showing 
the pictures without the use of the 
sound track. In the opinion of the 
group that viewed this subject, this 
might be an excellent procedure fot 
getting the reactions of the children 
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once they have learned the meaning 
of these two sacraments. 

Appraisal. The filmstrip is cer- 
tainly of excellent quality. Tech- 
nically, the coloring and drawings 
are attractive and true to life. 
From the standpoint of content, it 
covers very well all the matter 
that would be the normal concern 
of the teacher in conveying the 
truths of these two important sacra- 
ments. It is suitable for children 
from the fourth to the eighth grade. 
The Committee rated it “A.” The 
CAVE seal of approval is granted. 


SisreR Mary Sacrep Heart, O.S.F., of 
the Buffalo CAVE Committee 


13. Holy Eucharist 


Description. This record and 
filmstrip, in ten minutes of drama- 
tization and sixty frames of color, 
treats of the promise and institu- 
tion of the Eucharist as a sacra- 
ment, together with a brief exposi- 
tion of the Sacrifice of the Eucha- 
rist. A vivid account is presented of 
the two miracles—the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves, and Christ walk- 
ing upon the water—and then the 
dramatic scene occurring the fol- 
lowing day in the synagogue, where 
the Son of God promised to give 
His flesh for the life of the world. 

The second side of the record 
treats of the fulfillment of that 
promise at the Last Supper, em- 
bodying also the institution of the 
priesthood and of the Mass. Visual 
techniques are used to present on 
a perceptial level what is known 
only by the divine light of faith— 
the real Presence of Christ under 
the appearances of bread and wine. 
Since the Eucharist is also a sacri- 
fice, the relationship between the 
Last Supper, Calvary, and the Mass 
is briefly outlined only, since these 
points receive fuller treatment in 
later units. 
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Analysis. Anyone who has taught 
catechism in an elementary class- 
room situation will readily recog- 
nize this filmstrip as having the 
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long experience of educators em- 
bodied in it. It makes a specially 
strong point of stressing the fact 
that Christ had divine power and, 
as such, was able to perform 
miracles. This is done in several 
ways to emphasize the miraculous 
nature of the institution of the 
Eucharist as a sacrament of the 
Catholic Church, and later the film- 
strip shows how this sacrament has 
been continued down through the 
ages. 

Apparently, the producers were 
aware of the fact that there would 
be other filmstrips in the series that 
would deal specifically with the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. With this 
knowledge in mind they were more 
able to concentrate on the Holy 
Eucharist as a sacrament in this 
filmstrip. It is obvious that the Mass 
must come into some consideration 
when treating this sacrament, but 
it is handled in a general over-all 
way that is both lucid and brief. 
The preliminary promises of the 
Eucharist are given prominent 
place to indicate that Christ in in- 
stituting the Holy Eucharist as a 


sacrament was fulfilling what He 
had long intended. The Committee 
felt that this is an important feature 
of the filmstrip and one that can 
easily be overlooked in an ordinary 
presentation of material from a 
catechism text. The fact that Christ 
is God and stands behind His 
word is an important thing in the 
mind of the child regarding the ac- 
ceptance of this most wonderful 
mystery. It is not the intention of 
the Committee to by-pass the over- 
all impressions that the filmstrip 
creates in terms of what the Eu- 
charist means to the life of the soul. 
This is subtly conveyed throughout 
the whole of the filmstrip and is 
something that the teacher will be 
easily able to transmit together 
with the assistance of the auditory 
accompaniment to the filmstrip it- 
self. Apparently, the people who 
planned this unit had several im- 
portant questions in mind which 
they set out to answer. In follow- 
ing such a procedure they have 
admirably succeeded. The five or 
six questions which are used as a 
lesson review in this case, are 
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really the substance of the entire 
teaching of this sacrament and it is 
quite manifest that the material of 
the filmstrip itself continually re- 
lates to one or the other of these 
questions. 

There are many ways of ap- 
proaching the teaching of the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, 
but the group doing the present re- 
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view felt that the technique and 
procedure used here has brought 
about some very splendid and last- 
ing outcomes. It is quite possible 
that this filmstrip could be used in 
many ways. It certainly has enough 
content to give an over-all view of 
the matter as a preview technique. 
It can then be used for a develop- 
ment in more detail, of the par- 
ticulars that concern the promise 
and institution, and the importance 
of the sacrament to the spiritual 
life of all Catholics. 


Appraisal. It is the considered 
opinion of the Committee that this 
filmstrip deserves an “A+” rating, 
It hardly seems possible that even 
the most inexperienced teacher 
could use this film without achiey- 
ing excellent results. The matter, 
both of the pictures and the vocal 
explanations in the records, is al- 
most adequate to do the job itself. 
The CAVE seal of approval is 
granted. 


Sister M. Brsrana, C.S.J., of the Buffalo 
CAVE Committee 
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